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RESCUE BARGE IN MISSISSIPPI FLOOD DISTRICT 


The district submerged by the Mississippi river on May 1 exceeded the combined 
area of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. Vast new regions have since 
been inundated. The failure of the public to respond liberally to the appeals of the 
Red Cross leaves that organization unprepared to take up the work and carry it forward 
on a scale which the conditions demand. If congress does not take early and favorable 
action, there will be the gravest apprehensions as to the outcome. 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects named by each and 


on related subjects. Members are kept c 


required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Al 


Child Labor 

National. Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 Fast 22d St., New 
York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 

25 State Branches. Where does 
your state stand? How can_you 
help? List of pamphlets and re- 
ports free. Membership fee nomi- 
nal. 
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Children 


National Conference on the Hd- 
ucation of Dependent, Backward, 
Truant, and Delinquent Children. 
Conference reports $1 each, in- 
cluding membership in conference. 
Address Elmer lL. Coffeen, Sec’y 
and Treas., Westboro, Mass. 


National Health 

Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health. EH. F. Robbins, 
Hxecutive Secretary, Room 51, 
105 East 22d St., New York. 

To unite all the government 
health agencies into a National 
Department of Health to inform 
the people how to prevent disease. 


School Hygiene 

American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres.. David L. Edsall, 

. D., Washington University ; 
Sec’y.,’Thomas A. Storey, M. D., 
College of the City of New York, 
New York. 

Yearly congresses and proceed- 
ings. 


Working Women 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League, 127 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres- 
ident. 

Information. gladly given. Of- 
ficial publication. Life and Labor, 
three months’ subscription, 25c. 


White Slave Trafiic 


National Vigilance Committee, 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Information 


as to the traffic acted on. Spec- 
ial library for free use. Publishes 
Vigilance monthly, 50c. a_ year. 


Book on White Slave Traffic, $1. 


Prison Labor 

National Committee on Prison 
[EEN oney PAB PGI sii ING MER (Ona 
Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.; EH. Stagg 
Whitin, Ph.D., Gen. Sec. ; R. Mont- 
gomery Schell, Treas. Prison labor 
conditions throughout the U. S. 
examined with recommendations 
for constructive reform, Pamph- 
lets free to members. $5 a year. 


Municipal Problems 

National Municipal League, 703 
North American Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. William Dudley Foulke, 
Pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Sec’y. Charters, commission goy- 
ernment, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances. ac- 
counting, efficiency, civic educa- 
tion, franchises, school extension. 


losely in touch with the work which each organization is doing, 
ways enclose postage for reply. 


Child Helping 


Department of Child-Helping, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 105 
Hast 22d St., New York. 

Correspondence and printed mat- 
ter relative to institutions for chil- 
dren, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, 
Juvenile Courts, ete. 


Athletics in the Public Schools 


Division of Kecreation, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, 400 
Metropolitan Tower, New York city. 

The Athletic Badge Test for 
School children also Class Ath- 
letics are forms of athletic ac- 
tivities designed to reach all the 
children rather than the select 
few. Descriptive bulletin sent on 
request. 


Tuberculosis 

National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York. Livingston Farrand, M. D., 
Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, 
ete., will be sent upon request. 
Annual Transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


Conservation of Vision 

American Association for the Con- 
servation of Vision, 25 West 39th 
St., New York. D. C. McMurtie, Act- 
ing Sec’y, 105 BH. 22d St. To prevent 
blindness and impairment of vision 
from diseases, defects, accidents 
and abuse. Literature and exhibits. 
Ten state organizations. Memper- 
bership $1. Charter $5. 


Women in Industry 

National Consumers’ League, 
105 East 22d St., New York. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Sec’y. Annual 
Report and other literature free. 

Minimum wage boards, protec- 
tion of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


Young Women 
National Board, Y. W. C. A. 
125 Hast 27th St., New York City. 


Pres., Miss Grace H. Dodge. 
Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty; 
the advancement of physical, 


social, intellectual 
interests of young women. Offic- 
ial Publication, ‘fhe Association 
Monthly” $1; free literature. 


and spiritual 


Delinquents and Prison Reform 
National Prisoners’ Aid Society, 


135 Hast 15th St.. New York 
City. O. F. Lewis, Sec’y. Mem- 
bership, $1 annually, including 
monthly sixteen page magazine 


The Review, a digest of the field 
of delinquency. Parole, prisons, 
probation, vagrancy, farm colon- 
ies, prison labor, ete. 


The Smoke Nuisance 

Send 25 cents, stamps or coin, 
for American Ciyic Association 
Bulletin on “Smoke Abatement ; 
How to Organize for Pure Air; 
Model Ordinances, ete.’’ Address 
American Civic Association, 914 
eee Trust Bldg., Washington, 


Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


. dustrial. Hygiene ; 


ut membership is not 
Continued on next page. 


Recreation 
Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Howard 
S. Braucher, Sec’y. 
Play, playgrounds. public 
reation. Monthly magazine, 
Playground, $2 a year. 


ree- 
The 


Probation 


National Probation Association. 
(he — Capitol, Albany Ne sacs 
Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 

Advice and information; litera- 
ture; directory of probation offi- 
cers; annual conference. Mem- 
bership, 50 cents a year. 


Sex Hygiene 

Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P. DeFor- 
est, Sec’y 22 affiliated societies. 

Report and leaflets free. Edu- 
cational pamphlets, 10c each. 
Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per 
year. Membership, annual dues 
$2, includes all literature. 


Mental Hygiene 
National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene, 50 Union Square. New 
York City, “Clifford W. Beeus, 
Sec’y. Write for pamphlets on 


mental hygiene, prevention of in- 
sanity, care of the insane, social 
service in mental hygiene, State 


Labor Legislation 
Workmen’s Compensation; In- 
Labor Laws. 

Official wublication: American 
Labor Legislation Review, sent 
free to members. 


American Association for La-, 
bor Legislation, Metropolitan 
Tower, New York City, John B. 


Andrews, Secretary. 


Remedial Loans 


National 
edial Loan Assocations, 


105 E. 
PPA TS ies WING, O'S 


Arthur H. Ham. 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms 
for societies free. Information 
regarding organization of reme- 
dial loan societies gladly given. 


Short Ballot and Commission Government 
The Short Ballot Organization, 
383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, President; Rich- 
ard §S. Childs, Sec’y. National 
clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free. 
Publishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf 
Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


City Planning 
National City Planning Conference 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass 


Frederick Law Olmsted, President 


Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary 


A Seminar for the Discussion of } 


City Planning Problems 
Publishes Annual Proceedings 
Membership at $5 a Year Includes 
All Literature 


Federation of Rem- } 


INFORMATION DESK 


Charities and Correction 

THE ProcrEpINGs of the Na- 
tional Conferene of Charities and 
Correction sent free to each mem- 
ber. BUREAU OF INFORMATION on 
any topic of philanthropy, pen- 
ology and kindred subjects. Alex- 
anoer Johnson, Gen. Sec’y, Angola, 
Ind. Next meeting, Cleveland, 
June, 1912. 


National Conference of Jewish Charities 


Lee K. Frankel, president; 
Louis H. Levin, secretary, 411 
West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 

Issues monthly “Jewish Chari- 
ties,’ containing articles of inter- 
est to all concerned in Jewish soc- 
jal and philanthropic work. Sub- 
scription $1 a year, includes mem- 
bership in the Conference. - 


Organized Charity 

National Association of Societies 
for Organizing Charity. Francis 
H. McLean, gen’! sec’y., 105 East 
22d St., New York city. 

To promote the extension and 
development of organized charity 
and of community co-operation in 
social programs, in the United 
States. 


Charity Organization 

Charity Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 105 H. 22d St., New 
York City. 

To study, teack and publish in 
the charity organization field 
Paiphiets on family treatment, 
community study, relief, trans- 
portation, etc., sent free. 


American Red Cross 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
William H. Taft, President. 
National relief organization for 
great calamities; $5,000,000 re- 
lief in last six years. First Aid 
Department. Full information on 
request. Annual Membership $1. 


Conservation of Infant Life. 
American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mor- 


tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, 
Exec. Sec’y. Literature on re- 
quest. 


Studies preventable causes of 
death and illness; urges birth 
registration, maternal nursing, 
parental instruction. 


Study of Social Problems and 
Social Solutions 

A tour of the principal European 

cities during July and August, 


For particulars address Dr. 


Ewing Pratt, Director, 


9 Livingston 
Place, Stuyvesant Square, N. Y. City. 
(Business Management Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, Trinity Place, Boston.) 


Continued trom preceding page 


The Church and Social Service 


The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
operates through its Commission 
on the Church and Social Service. 

For literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. 
nue (at 18th St.), New York. 


Unitarian Social Advance 


The American Unitarian As- 
sociation through its Department 
of Social and Public Service. 

Reports and _ Bulletins free. 
Lecture Bureau. Social Service 
Committees. Rey. Elmer Ss. 
Forbes, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Presbyterian Social Service 


Bureau of Social Service, The 
Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions ; Rev. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Sociological surveys made. Clear- 
ing house for city problems of 
the Church. ‘Downtown Church” 
Labor Temple, New York. Litera- 
ture free. 


Home and Institutional Economics 

American Home Economics As- 
sociation. Publishes Journal of 
Home Economics, bi-monthly, 600 
pages. $2 per year. Address: 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. Con- 
vention of Association with Armer- 
ican Association for Advance- 
ment of Science, Washington, D. 
C., December 27-30, 1911. 


Negro and Race Problems 

National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. O. 
Villard, Chrn. Exec, Com. Balle W. 
Ovington, Secy.; W. H. B. DuBois, 
Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis 


magazine, and pamphlets. In- 
vestigation, information, lectures, 
legal redress. 


Mental Deficiency 

The American Association for 
the study of the feeble-minded, 
publishes the proceedings and 
papers of its annual meetings in 
the Journal of Psycho Asthenics. 
Address Dr. A. C. Rogers, secre- 
tary, at Faribault, Minnesota. 


1912, 
Edward 


Studies im Social Christianity 
January: Religion in Action. 
February: The New Politics. [ion] 
March: Christian Menin Social Act- 

See the lessons for classes and 
individuals in The Gospel of the 
Kingdom, published monthly by 
the American Institute of Social 
Service. 82 Bible House, New 
York city. Price 50c. per year. 


Methodist Social Service 
Methodist Federation for Social 


Service; Literature; Bureau of 
Information, Speakers’ Bureau; 
Reading and study courses; in- 


vites all Methodists to extend its 

usefulness and use its facilities. 
Rev. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 343 

S. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, Tl. 


Church and Country Life 


Department of Board of Home 
Missions of Presbyterian Church. 
Warren H. Wilson, Supt., Anna B. 
Taft, Asst., 156 Fifth Ave.; makes 
sociological surveys of rural popu- 
lations ; conferences, graduate 
summer schools for country min- 
isters, literature for rural workers. 


Baptist Social Service 
Social Service Commission of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 
To study social questions, pub- 
lish findings, suggest ways 
whereby Christian men may be- 
come socially effective, and co- 

operate with similar bodies. 
S. Z. Batten, Des Moines Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Iowa, exec. ch’m. 


Immigration 
National Conference of Immi- 
gration, Land, and Labor Offi- 


cials, 22 Hast 80th Street, F. A. 
Kellor, Sec. Information affect- 
ing aliens after admission, espe- 
cially in reference to labor, land, 
education, protection and distri- 
bution. No matters of admission 
or restriction dealt with. 


Social Betterment for Negroes 


National League on Urban Con- 
ditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Avenue. HE. R. A. Selig- 
man, Chairman; G. E. Haynes, 
Director. Develops welfare agen- 
cies. Trains social workers. Aids 
travelers. Supports probation 
officers. Seeks industrial oppor- 
tunities. Correspondence invited. 


April 27, 1912, Issue Wanted 


Unexpected demand has exhausted the 
files of The Survey for April 27, 1912. 
Subscribers who do not save their copies 
for binding are urged to return this issue 
for the benefit of the libraries. Send it to 
The Survey, 105 E. 22d St., New York. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, $1.87} per inch. Not 
less than one inch accepted. 


“Want”? advertisements under the various headings, 


“Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” etc., five cents each 


word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 


letters without charge. Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 


Replies will be forwarded by us 


to the advertiser. Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the 


Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. Address Advertising Depastment, 


405 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 


New York University Summer School 
JULY 1—AUGUST 9, 1912 


Among the courses offered will be Theory and 
Practice in the Measurement of Educational 
Processes and Products by Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres; Playgrounds and Recreation Centers by 


Mr. Lee F. Hanmer; The Wider Use of the 
School Plant by Mr. Clarence A. Perry; Prac- 
tical Work in Games, Dancing, and Group Or- 
ganization by Mr. William R. Harper. 


For circular address, 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar 


Washington Square New York City 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Q Trains for the present day ministry. No doctrinal 
tests. Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship 
for study abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to 
a competent graduate. Special lectureships. For 
catalogue, address, 


Ww. COX GREEN 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly atspare mo- 
ments, in yourownhome. You hear the living voice of a 

native professor pronounceeach word and phrase. In asur~ 
prisinglyshort time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
es The Language-Phone Method 
eet, 970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


Preparation for executive positions in the 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 125 Bast 27th Street, New York City. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP GILEAD. A camp for a limited number 
of boys at Dana, Mass. Conducted by two college 
graduates under the supervision of Dean Johnson 
of New York University. Systematic physical and 
mental training. Canoeing, sailing, fishing, tennis, 
baseball, etc. Medical attendance. July 1 to 
August 31. Systematic instruction in physiology, 
first aid, life saving, etc. References, F. A. Vander- 
lip, National City Bank, L. P. Powell, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Address Paul C. Cook, Cornell Medical 
School, New York city. ; 


he Survey, 


REAL ESTATE 


A STATE ORPHANS’ SCHOOL 
FOR SALE. 


A STATH ORPHANS’ SCHOOL FOR SALE. 

In June, 1912, the State of Pennsylvania will 
vacate the property they have used for many years 
as a Soldiers’ Orphans’ School at Chester Springs, 
Pa. This property is owned by the Farmers & 
Mechanics National Bank of Phenixville, Pa., and 
consists of 40 acres in park and campus, boys’ and 
girls’ dormitories, school buildings, hospital, light- 
ing and heating plant, administration buildings, 
sewerage disposal plant. 

It is located in the beautiful polling country of 
Chester County, 30 miles west of Philadelphia on a 
branch of the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. and 6 
miles from the main line of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
The capacity of the school is over 500 children. 

There is a wonderful abundance of mineral 
springs of three kinds—magnesia, sulphur and iron 
on the property. An analysis of the magnesium 
spring shows the same properties and in the same 
Bre ortions as the famous spring at Bedford 

prings, Pa. 

This property was at one time a famous water- 
ing place known as the Yellow Springs. It is now 
for sale by order of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The price is $40,000, or about one-half the 
cost of the buildings. Terms to suit purchaser. 
Write for further particulars 
THE FARMBRS & eed ieee rs NATIONAL 


: Pheenixville, Pa. 
FOR THE HOME 


We Brlieur.— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes 
sion. 
HAT right living should be the fourth “R”™ in 
education. 
THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
"THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook, “The Profession 
of Home-Making,’’ which gives details of home-study, 


domestic science courses, etc., It’s Frep. Bulletins: 
“Freehand Cooking,’ 10 cts.; “Food Values,” 10 cts. 


Address—A. S. H. B., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 
way. and other labor camps. Nursing, domestic 
and teaching experience required, and ability to 
speak Italian, or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 


for original constructive work. Address C. L., 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—Man interested in boys and in ama- 
teur athletics, to take charge of the athletic work 
in a Philadelphia Settlement. Three evenings a 
week, work to begin October 1st. Salary $30 a 
month. Address, North House, 451 N. Marshall 
St., Phila, Pa. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRIPY 
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SETTLEMENT Worker and girls’ club director, 
of considerable experience, wishes new position as 
Head of settlement or of girls’ work. Address 
1012, SuRvEY. 


TRAINED social engineer, university woman— 
School of Philanthropy—at present with Charity 
Organization, desires new charge. PExperience in 
both executive and case work. References. Ad- 
dress 1018, Survey. : 


COLLHGEH graduate, with some experience in in- 
vestigating, case work and in a correctional insti- 
tution, desires position preferably in industrial 
welfare or probation work. Address 1014, Survry. 


HOTELS 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. Itis a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop fora 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city fot purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, itsrates are REASON- 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston for afew days 
or a few weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton 8t., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices, 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


FOR COMMESSIONS 
LUCE’S BUREAU 


Commissions, Leagues, Societies and Associations 
obtain data for statistical work, material for publica- 
tion, information to aid operations, etc., etc., from 
newspaper clippings. It may be said, with little 
ground for contradiction, that newspaper clipping 
bureau service is almost as necessary to the average 
commission as the latter is to its undertaking; for 
what good is a commission unless it works with full 
knowledge of what is happening every day—or what 
has happened day by day—and the closest contemp- 
orary touch on daily happenings is certainly through 
the newspapers. 


Let the Luce Press Clipping Bureau demonstrate 
its efficiency for your benefit. It is the surest method 
of obtaining all there is of newspaper matter per- 
taining to your needs. 


Whatever anybody’s proposition, business, interest 
or hobby, we can prove that Luce’s Clippings will 


help. Send for booklet. 


LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


66 Park Place 
NEW YORK 


68 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 


| Community Co-operation in Social Service 


FIVE WEEKS 
SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 24 to JULY 26, 1912 


DIRECTED BY 
Prof. GRAHAM TAYLOR, 


Miss JULIA C. LATHROP, Miss S. P. BRECKINRIDGE and Miss EDITH ABBOTT. 


TOPICS 
Medical Co-operation 
Protection of the Immigrant 
Municipal Advance in Housing, Control 


Public Charitable Administration 
Public Care of Children 
Dependent Families 

Treatment of Homeless Men 
Municipal Admistration 


of Vice, Streets, Recreation and School 
Extension 


OTHER LECTURERS 


JANE _ ADDAMS 
MAN C. KINGSLEY 
SHERENRY W. THURSTON 


M. W. PINCKNEY 
Judge Me WILLIAM HEALY 
GEORGE C. SIKES 


EDWARD B. DeGROOT 
CHARLES B. BALL 
GRACE ABBOTT 


Field Work under Direction of Mrs. K. L. Briggs, United Charities. 
Visits of inspection to Chicago Institutions directed by A. K. Maynard. Tuition $15. 


Write Registrar for information either as to the Summer Course or the Professional Courses of the Spring Term 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


31 West Lake Street, Corner of Dearborn Street 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


| THES PITHSOFSIT 


it’s the industrial isthmus that’s 
ee congress—the Panama of capital and 
labor with its big problems in human engineer- 
ing. Last week the Hughes-Borah bill, calling 
for a federal commission on industrial relations, 
was reported favorably to the house; and the 
‘committee on labor put its estimate on the job 
by recommending an appropriation of a clean 
half million dollars. 


JOE D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., and others 
are financing a laboratory of social hy- 
giene at.the New York Reformatory at Bed- 
ford. With Katharine Bement Davis in 
charge the aim is to work out a new method- 
ology in dealing with sists who go wrong. P. 
Be 

N EFFORT to in some degree answer 

the requirements of conditions which 
have come in an age of invention and mo- 
mentous change” is the lustrous phrasing 
minted by the Ohio Supreme Court in sus- 
taining the constitutionality of the state com- 
pensation law. P. 315. 


RUSSIAN peasants and American Negroes 
were emancipated about the same time. 
People who are ready enough to believe all 
they hear of darkest Russia would do well to 
take stock—as the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People has done 
—of some things that go on in whitest Amer- 
ea IEG Shir 
SCIENTIFIC management has been put 
forth too much as an employer’s problem, 
says the director of the Boston vocation bu- 
reau. It needs the moral assent and active 
interest of the employed just as efficient gov- 
ernment needs the franchise and civic interest 
if it is going to make good. P. 312. 
ERE is a_ silk-weaver, a skilled man 
with a large family and’annual earnings un- 
der $500. Here is a government report thick 
with statistics that stand for labor conditions 
for men and women making silk in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Both give glimpses 
of what lies back of the industrial unrest in 
this and other of the textile trades. Pp. 289 
and 307. 
A MAJORITY report of a committee of 
the New York City Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction last week recommended 
the distribution of public outdoor relief 
through private agencies. 


AMES BRYCE, the British ambassa- 

dor, broke a diplomatic precedent by ap- 
pearing at a hearing to support a bill for a 
federal legislative reference bureau. Charles 
McCarthy, head of the first state legislative 
reference library established in this country, 
tells of the necessity for pees the scope 
of the Congressional Library. P. 208. 


HE high proportion of the insane among 

immigrants in the state where the largest 
number lodge is made an argument for en- 
acting those sections of the Dillingham bill 
providing for more adequate inspection to de- 
tect mentally diseased persons. P. 301. 


THE SURVEY 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Epiror 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, JANE ADDAMS, associaTEs 


A JOURNAL 
OF CONSTRUCTIVE PHILANTHROPY 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Roper W. DEFoREST, PRESIDENT; Orto T, BANNARD, VICE- 


PRESIDENT; J. P, MorGAN, TREASURER; EDWARD 
T. DrvINE, GENERAL SECRETARY 
105 EAST 22d STREET 31 WEST LAKE STREET 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THIS ISSUE 10 CENTS A COPY $2 A YEAR 


ENTERED AT THE Post OrricE, NEw YORK, AS SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER, 


COPYRIGHT, 1912, BY THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


—— 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


A Science for Judges A 4 - 285 
A Goverment Health Service . . 286 
Immigration Bureau in the Middle West 286 
Civil Service and Fire Prevention . 6 287 
Seattle and Her Charter Changes . ; 288 
A People’s Forum in a Social Center . 289 
A New Jersey Weaver, a Budget and a 
Gospel of Revolution 3 A A 289 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


Refusing to Marry the Unfit, Graham Romeyn Taylor 291 
Law Making by Landsmen for Eee George 
McPherson Hunter 2 6 ; J 2 292 


DEPARTMENTS 
Civics 
Social Work of New York Schools, John Martin A 295 
Social Center Movement in Oklahoma, A, Grant 


Evans 297 
A Federal Legislative Reference Department, Chas. 
McCarthy . 5 " 298 
Jottings . ~ ‘ 6 : ; 5 : 298 
Health 
Immigration Legislation and Insanity, Everett S. 
Elwood . 5 F 3 : . j 3 A 301 
Michigan’s Health Forward Movement, Dees 
McClure 3 302 
St. Louis Women for Pure Food, Althea Somerville 
Grossman ; 4 : S : S . 303 
Jottings . eee 5 cams S25 5. =a 304 
Industry 
Silk Workers in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
Florence L. Sanville . 307 


Scientific Management: Co- -operative ‘or One- sided? 
Meyer Bloomfield . 6 

Industrial Research: Pittsburg h 
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A SCIENCE 
FOR JUDGES 


. The introduction of the finger-print 
system has led to notable gains in court 
procedure in New York. But it has only 
fairly pointed the way to the advances in 
scientific treatment which may be looked 
for once the technique of physician and 
psychologist is fully brought to bear upon 
the treatment of criminal and wayward 
gitls.) Fo this: end= the Bureau. of 
Social Hygiene, composed of John D. 
ocketellerajr, star) |. Murphy _eatil 
Warburg, of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
and Co., and Katharine Bement Davis, 
has been formed for the purpose of 
establishing a laboratory of social hy- 
giene. This will be conducted in con- 
nection with the New York State Re- 
formatory for Women at Bedford, of 
which Dr. Davis is superintendent. 
Ninety-five acres adjoining the reform- 
atory estate have already been purchased 
and possession will be taken July 1. 

The object of this laboratory will be 
to work out a methodology for the use 
of magistrates in disposing of the cases 
of girls convicted of crime. Investiga- 
tions along this line have been going on 
at Bedford for a year. The court trial 
does not necessarily come within the 
scope of the plan. After conviction the 
question invariably arises as to what 
treatment will be most reformative in its 
effects. It is hoped that the new labora- 
tory will eventually be able to point the 
way to an answer. It is hoped further 
that when a methodology has finally been 
worked out, whether it consist of tests, 
of a preliminary period of observation 
and treatment, or whatever its nature, it 
will be such as can be undertaken by the 
courts themselves at public expense. It 
is believed that in the prosecution of this 
plan a large body of scientific data as to 
heredity, economic conditions, and other 
causes of crime will be collected. 

The laboratory will have three depart- 
ments—psychology, sociology, and ner- 
vous pathology—with a woman at the 
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head of each. A consulting staff of un- 
paid specialists will make available the 
service of men also. The research work 
is to be financed entirely by the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene, while the cost of 
keeping the girls on the separate estate 
will be met by the reformatory. This 
will, of course, be no added expense. 

When the bureau comes into posses- 
sion it will lease the property to the 
board of managers of the reformatory 
so that the latter will have the same con- 
trol and direction over women stationed 
on this land as it has over those upon 
property actually owned by it. The house 
now standing, formerly occupied by 
Eugene Sanchez, will be used as a resi- 
dence for the laboratory staff. A re- 
ception building which will accommodate 
fifty young women will be erected, and a 
research laboratory will be put up sep-. 
arately. 

The manner in which the scheme came 
to be taken up is of unusual interest, illus- 
trating, among other things, that one 
need not be an autocrat at a breakfast 
table to get his ideas prominently before 
the other guests. Some time ago a num- 
ber of New York magistrates attended 
a luncheon given at the Bedford reform- 
atory. One of them complained that he 
was frequently in no small quandary as 
to what disposition to make of convict- 
ed girls. He knew, he said, that refor- 
mation did not always follow upon pun- 
ishment, and he wondered how it could 
be made to do so. The other magis- 
trates shared his difficulty. Asked for 
her opinion Dr. Davis was nothing loath 
to make a suggestion. They requested 
that she put her ideas on paper and a 
copy of the statement fell into the hands 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who, as fore- 
man of the white-slavery grand jury, be- 
came personally interested in the social 
evil. Mr. Rockefeller went to Bedford 
for a more elaborate outlining of Dr. 
Davis’s plan, and suggested that it be 
carried out experimentally at private ex- 
pense. 
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A GOVERNMENT 
HEALTH SERVICE 


The Owen bill providing for a govern- 
ment health service, which will co-ordi- 
nate the Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service, that portion of the Bureau 
of Chemistry which is charged wth en- 
forcing the National Food and Drugs 
Act, and the Division of Vital Statistics, 
has been reported favorably by the sen- 
ate committee on public health and na- 
tional quarantine. It is now on the 
senate calendar (No. 561) and will soon 
come up for vote. As the bill now 
stands it provides for an independent 
public health service under a director 
who will be appointed by the President, 
but who will not be a member of the 
cabinet. Although the bill in its amend- 
ed form does not entirely meet the hopes 
of the original framers, it offers sufficient 
advantages, in increased efficiency and 
economy and as a step in the right direc- 
tion, to make its enactment strongly urged 
by many leading physicians and sani- 
tarians throughout the country. In its 
report the senate committee, recom- 
mending the passage of the bill, pointed 
out the enormous financial loss caused 
by the small annual death toll, and the 
practical results of preventive work in 
Cuba, the canal zone, and elsewhere. The 
Journal, the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which numbers 
80,000 physicians and surgeons in its 
membership, many of whom rank among 
the ablest in the world commented re- 
cently on the Owen bill as follows: 


Every county society and state associa- 
tion, and particularly the members of the 
committees on legislation and public health, 
should take immediate steps to inform the 
public on the importance of the passage of 
this bill. If all those who favor ad- 
vanced legislation for public health will lend 
their assistance, the prospects for the passage 
of this bill will be greatly advanced. 


The committee of one hundred on 
national health of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science 
has been back of the movement for a na- 
tional department of health from its be- 
ginning. To quote its executive secre- 
tary, Emily F. Robbins: 
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In connection with the Titanic disaster, I 
beg to call your attention to the fact that 
every day of the year in the United States 
over 1,700 people are needlessly sacrificed, just 
as were the lives on the Titanic. There are 
1,500,000 annual deaths, 42 per cent of which 
are from preventable causes. This fact was 
strongly brought out in the report on na- 
tional vitality of the conservation commis- 
sion. 


IMMIGRATION BUREAU 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


The federal government has a scheme 
of protection for immigrants at ports 
of arrival. The need for extending this 
so as to safeguard them until they reach 
their destinations or friends in this coun- 
try has been long insisted upon by the 
Immigrants’ Protective League of Chi- 
cago, <A bill prepared by Ernst Freund, 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the league, and introduced as House Bill 
No. 21220 by Congressman Sabath, pro- 
vides for an enlargement of the powers 
of the commissioner of immigration, sub- 
ject to approval by the secretary of com- 
merce and labor, so as to apply to: 

1. Supervision of the transportation of 
alien immigrants to their places of destina- 
tion in the interior of the United States. 

2. Protection upon their arrival at the in- 
terior. 

The bill also provides for an appropria- 
tion of $75,000 for the establishment of 
a bureau in Chicago for these purposes. 

The movement to secure this legisla- 
tion has for several years been pushed 
by the league as one of its important 
pieces of work. It is urged that such a 
measure would provide effective govern- 
mental handling of work which the league 
and other private organizations can at 
best do only inadequately. In urging the 
desired legislation, the league has recent- 
ly had the co-operation of the Commer- 
cial Club of Chicago. 

Under the present system responsibil- 
ity seems to be ended as soon as an im- 
migrant is placed ona train. This often 
leads to exploitation en route or upon ar- 
rival at cities in the interior. It fre 
quently involves special menace to girls 
who may be approached by persons on 
the train, are sometimes put off at wrong 
stations by careless officials, are entrusted 
upon arrival to expressmen who over- 
charge and deliver them at wrong ad- 
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dresses. Thus, it is 
contended that it is 
practically impos- 
sible to trace an im- 
migrant who has 
left New York and 
has never arrived 
at his intended des- 
tination in Chicago. 
Through co-opera- 
tive relations with 
immigrant stations 
at ports of arrival 
the league has been 
able to a consider- 
able degree to check 
Up the we arrival 
of those expected 
ur. Chicago;~ ‘and 
through a_ spec- 
ial arrangement all 
who come in at the 
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—Hal Coffman in N. Y. Bvening Journal 


THE CALL OF SPRING 


Dearborn street sta- 

tion—where more than three times as 
many immigrants arrive as at any other 
station in Chicago—are sent’ directly 
across the street to the bureau maintained 
hy the league. After their names and ad- 
dresses, the number of the cabman, ex- 
pressman or messenger boy to whom they 
are entrusted, and the charge which is to 
be made are carefully recorded they are 
sent to their relatives or friends. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association is 
adopting similar methods, with special 
attention to young men immigrants, and 
Young Men’s Christian Association off- 
cials have been placed at European em- 
barking points. 

Illinois’ yearly increase in population 
is due more to immigration than is true 
of any other state except New York and 
Pennsylvania. In addition to the 25,000 
who come to Chicago annually, approxi- 
mately 50,000 pass through the city, usu- 
ally transferring from one train to an- 
other. Chicago is therefore thought to 
be the logical place for the establish- 
ment of the first federal protective bu- 
reau if the pending bill becomes a law, 
and it is for this reason that the bill car- 
ries a special appropriation for a Chicago 
bureau. If the plan should reduce the 
moral exploitation of immigrant women 
and the financial exploitation of both 


men and women, similar bureaus may be 
established in other interior cities. The 
head tax on immigrants last year amount- 
ed to $3,655,000 odd, while total ex- 
penses were $2,644,000, leaving an un- 
expended balance of over a million dol- 
lars which friends of the measure be- 
lieve should be drawn on for the benefit 
of the immigrant. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND 
INORIE IA} WIS VAIN ICM) 


Both state and municipal agencies were 
set going by the New York legislature 
of 1911, as a result of the Triangle fire, 
which snuffed out the lives of 142 work- 
ers. The meager results accomplished 
to date by the State Factory Investigat- 
ing Commission were reviewed in THE 
Survey of May 11. A bureau of fire pre- 
vention was established in the New York 
city fire department, charged with re- 
sponsibilities for inspection and super- 
vision of the most expert and vigorous 
SOLt. 

The Civil Service Reform Association 
charges that the fire commissioner instead 
of trying to pick men equipped for this 
new work has schemed to break the spirit 
at least of the civil service law. Of 


-eighty-nine persons appointed to tem- 


porary positions in the fire prevention 
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bureau, seventy were found to be enrolled 
as democrats, four as republicans, one as 
a member of the Independence League 
while the enrollment of fourteen conld 
not be ascertained. Among the seventy 
democrats appointed, all but one of the 
fifty-five assembly districts in Brooklyn, 
Manhattan, Bronx, and Richmond were 
tepresented,—on the face of it, a far 
flung distribution of spoils rather than 
a sifting out of qualified men. There 
were none, republican or democratic, 
chosen from the four assembly districts 
in the Borough of Queens. 

The appointments of the four republi- 
cans, according to the Civil Service Re- 
form Association, are 
apparently equally as political as the appoint- 
ment of democrats. Each of the four is from 
a district represented by an alderman who is 
a member of the aldermanic finance commit- 
tee, or the committee on public letting, or the 
committee on salaries and offices. The major- 
ity of the Board of Aldermen is fusion or 
anti-Tammany and upon these committees in 
particular the department is dependent for 
additional appropriations and supplies. 

Aside from questioning the political 
aspects of these appointments, it is 
pointed out that twenty-eight received 
the bare passing mark of 70 and only 
two were graded as high as 85. The 
average percentage for all is below 75. 

It is further stated that 


William J. McKeon, who has been appointed. 


chief examiner at a salary of $2,500, was dis- 
charged after a hearing on March 12, 1910, 
from the position of inspector of carpentry 
and masonry, Bureau of Buildings, Borough 
of Manhattan, for dismissing a violation 
against certain premises on 206 street, thus 
allowing the erection of a frame structure 
prohibited by sections 143 and 144 of the 
building code, and that the fire commissioner 
had been informed of this fact. 

To this force of inspectors is to be 
given power to order changes in build- 
ings, installation of fire-escapes and fire 
safety devices and to require buildings to 
be vacated or condemned and removed. 
The evidence presented regarding the 
nature of the appointment has, the Civil 
Service Reform Association says, “an 
extremely sinister significance.” 

The temporary, appointees who will 
have had from two to three months of 
service before the final examinations take 
place will necessarily have, it is pointed 
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out, a great advantage over competitors. 

In his answer to the letter from the 
Civil Service Reform Association calling 
attention to these facts, Mayor Gaynor 
said: 

You called my attention to the fact that 
one of the appointees was dismissed for mis- 
conduct in the Building Department of Man- - 
hattan. That is a serious matter which I will 
have attended to forthwith. 

The mayor stated that nothing-was said 
by him in reference to the fact brought - 
out that the men appointed have very 
low ratings. 


SEATTLE AND HER 
CHARTER CHANGES 


The Seattle municipal election threw 
some light on the question of how far 
various civic and social proposals have 
gained a hearing and found favor among 
the rank and file of the people. Here 
was a city legislating for itself en masse 
—one in which the present movements 
for political democracy had already car- 
ried. It will be remembered that of the 
twenty-seven amendments to the charter, 
thirteen were adopted. The results were 
no doubt affected by the fact that at 
the same election they voted also for 
city officials (the contest for mayor being 
exceptionally engrossing), for seven 
propositions, and eight items for the de- 
velopment of the harbor, in anticipation 
of the opening of the Panama canal. 

The returns revealed first of all that 
about one-third of the voters declined to 
vote on the amendments, the ballots 
being long, the time for discussion short, 
and the press not being ambitious to 
convey accurate information to the 
public. 

Among the amendments which failed 
to carry were single tax, and the creation 
of a municipal public welfare depart- 
ment. The people voted down the pro- 
posal to have a municipal newspaper, as 
well as the one to make saloon licenses 
subject to the referendum, and refused 
to approve of the preferential method of 
voting. To the regret of many pro- 
gressive citizens, the Civic Plans Com-.. 
mission’s report, called the Bogue Plans, 
was rejected. Many who approved of 
the plans as such, declined to favor their 
being made “mandatory.” 
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On the other hand, the people voted, 
two to one, to own and operate a muni- 
cipal telephone, and voted bonds, two to 
one, for a tuberculosis hospital. They 
also declined, two to one, to take away 
the mayor’s veto power. They voted, 
three to one, that the minimum wage 
paid by the city should be $2.75, and that 
city work should be done on a days-wage 
scale. The city’s power to acquire and 
operate public utilities was also enlarged. 

The people, in the forming of their 
opinions, relied very little upon the press, 
but rather upon the civic center meetings 
in school houses, upon brotherhoods and 
clubs. The recommendations of the 
Municipal League found favor. The vote 
of the women, which was equal perhaps 
to that of the men, is regarded as having 
been intelligent and discriminating. 


A PEOPLE’S FORUM 
IN A SOCIAL CENTER 


What has been described as the only 
attempt so far in Spokane, Wash., to 
use public buildings as permanent social 
centers, but what is in addition a peo- 
ple’s forum for the discussion of social 
problems, is taking on new life. 

For several years, writes a correspond- 
ent, : 


a few disciples of Henry George and Karl 
Marx maintained what was called the Spokane 
Economic Club. They tried to keep an open 
platform for the discussion of social and 
economic questions. The general public was 
invited to take part in the discussions; but 
only that part of the people composed of what 
is called the lower classes, and a few radicals 
from the “upper” classes, could be induced to 
attend. Also, the time (Sunday afternoon) 
and the place (a cheap down-town hall) 
caused many to refuse to patronize the club. 


Streng and sometimes abusive language 
was used by extemporaneous speakers 
when questions were thrown open to the 
audience. Discouraged, some of the club’s 
main supporters withdrew, and would 
promise no help unless the right to speak 
were limited to those invited to partici- 
pate. Others insisted that “free speech” 
was the one thing that must be guar- 
anteed. So, with a change of name to 
the Social Science Club, and with the 
adoption of the rule that only members 
paying dues be allowed a voice in elect- 
ing officers and in the management of 
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the club, the club has been continued, 
and now in its seventh year is accepted 
as one of the educational institutions of 
the city. 

Its announced purpose is to 
awaken interest in, and to encourage discus- 
sion of, the live questions of today. In these 
discussions we try to promote courtesy, tol- 
erance, and accuracy in expression. 
It invites consideration of industrial, 
economic, social and religious problems. 
The persons most cordially invited, if any 
distinction need be made, are those who, while 
never quite satisfied with things as they are, 
are hoping and working for better things— 
people who concede that the truth may not 
all have been learned yet, and who are dis- 
posed to consider with patience and open mind 
all the evidence and argument that is pertinent 
to a question. Of course, those who are “un- 
alterably opposed” to any change in existing 
institutions and conditions, and whose opin- 
ions are fixed, will get little benefit from these 
open discussions. ; 

Encouragement and help come from 
many leading citizens, from municipal 
and county officials, school and college | 
instructors, labor leaders, and from the 
professions of law and medicine and from 
the ministry. One cause of the success of 
the club is that for more than a year it 
has been meeting every Sunday in the as- 
sembly hall of the public library, where 
women as well as men come and feel “at 
home.” 


A NEW JERSEY WEAVER, A BUDGET 
AND A GOSPEL OF REVOLUTION 


In the course of the last three months 
the impulse that started in Lawrence has 
spread not only throughout the textile 
mills of New England but to those of 
New Jersey. The Paterson silk weavers? 
were the first of the New Jersey strikers, 
but they have been followed by strikes in 
the Hoboken, Hackensack, Passaic, and 
Garfield mills. The majority of the 
workers in all these mills have been or- 
ganized in the Detroit I. W. W..,? al- 
though at Passaic, Haywood and other 
leaders of the Chicago I. W. W. came 
into the strike zone, and there were 
clashes between the two groups of revo- 
lutionary labor organizers. 

The New Jersey strikes have not been 
industrial in the sense that the workers 


1See Tun Survpy, March 16, 1912, p. 1932. 
2See THe Survny, May 4, 1912, p. 220. 
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in all processes have come out, as often 
the weaving rooms alone struck. They 
have also been characterized by an ebb 
and flow in and out of the mills from day 
to day, so that there has been an absence 
of that solidarity of action which stamped 
the Lawrence struggle. For this reason 
the strength of the movement has not 
been easy to estimate. Similarly, de- 
mands have not been formulated with 
uniformity. Taking them altogether 
they have centered around wages, with 
the concomitants of overtime pay, the 
abolition of fines, piece payment, and the 
bonus system. In times of strike, especi- 
ally when the vast majority of the strik- 
ers, as in these cases, are non-English- 
speaking Slavs, and the method of pay 
is by the piece, wages are hard to esti- 
mate. A handful of pay envelopes 
marked low means no more than a super- 
intendent’s general statement, unsub- 
stantiated by inspection of his books for 
a reasonable period of time, that his low- 
est pay for women is $4.50 and for men 
$7.50. In this aspect the strikes have 
perhaps lent impetus to the feeling that 
dependable wage figures should be on 
record in the state bureaus of labor as a 
basis for intelligent public opinion. 

In the absence of such data, a very 
human document was brought out at a 
hearing before the New Jersey state im- 
migration commissioner. This was an 
account book of a methodical German 
weaver ina Passaic woolen mill. It illus- 
trates the soil in which the revolutionary 
labor movement takes root and which the 
sanctioned institutions of society, in more 
than this solitary instance, have failed to 
conserve. The number of months in all 
seasons of the year covered by this 
German home-maker’s figures lent more 
than casual interest to them. The man 
is forty-five years old, a weaver of 
twenty-seven years’ experience and his 
expertness as a workman is, it was said, 
shown by the fact that he had seldom or 
never been fined for flaws in his work— 
one of the grievances most keenly felt 
by the majority of the strikers. The 
record shows a total income of $347.40 
for nine months. By adding March, 
which is said to be busy in these mills, 
and April and May, which are average 
months, the reader may get some idea 
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NINE MONTHS’ BARNINGS OF ONE 
PASSAIC WEAVER 


Sept. 


Total February 


- $347.40 


Total for nine months. ,. 


of the annual income on which this father 
of thirteen, three now “under the 
ground,” three now old enough to work, 
could count from his own efforts 
in bringing up his family. By adding 
as much as he earned in the three high- 
est of the nine preceding months, that 
yearly total would still be under $500. 
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The record reveals much else, good 
and bad, besides this blighting total. In 
the first place it shows the seasons. Ex- 
cept in bad years’ the woolen trade is 
said to have no period of shut down. But 
July and August are slack months and 
the short hours worked flattened out his 
pay envelopes for weeks at a time. The 
winter is busy and his record shows from 
sixty-five to sixty-eight hours a week; 
that is, at the height of the season, run- 
ning into eleven-hour work days in heavy 
contrast to the summer’s slack. A 
premium system for turning out more 
than a certain number of yards a week 
brought this experienced weaver $2.80 
in the six months ending in November. 
On the other hand should be noted the 
quandary which the system of payment 
occasionally thrust on his household. 
Settlement and charity organization 
workers know that there is nothing that 
works toward demoralization in a fam- 
ily like an unsteady income—up and 
down. No pay at all was received by 
this weaver for the weeks of June 12 
(fifty-five hours’ work) and July 17 
(forty hours’ work). His explanation 
was that some wool is bad and re- 
quires constant mending, keeping the out- 
put low, that pay is strictly based on 
the number of yards turned out, and that 
no payment is made until a certain 
quantity is on hand. It will be noticed 
that although this weaver averaged nine 
hours a day throughout the fortnight, he 
had a no-pay week June 12 and this was 
followed by a low pay week June 19. 
That is, after two weeks’ work amount- 
ing to one hundred and ten hours at the 
looms, with practically no fines for flaws, 
a weaver of twenty-seven years’ ex- 
perience, took home $6.65. The two 
weeks ending February 18 and 25, 136 
hours in all, brought in $10.09. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


REFUSING TO MARRY 
THE UNFIT 


GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 


The hearty and general approval 
which has greeted the announcement by 
Dean Walter T. Sumner of Chicago that 
certificates of health, signed by rep- 
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utable physicians, will be required before 
marriages are performed at the Cathe- 
dral of SS. Peter and Paul indicates the 
readiness of public sentiment to deal in 
a common sense way with this vital mat- 
ter. Dean Sumner spoke for himself 
and his co-workers. The step was taken 
after months of deliberation, and had 
the approval of Bishop Charles P. An- 
derson of Chicago. ' 

The terrible consequences of marriage 
by the unfit were pointed out forcefully 
by Dean Sumner in explaining the new 
regulation, and his announcément has 
had the effect of a challenge to the 
church generally to do something so 
that “there shall not be left in the wake 
of married life sterility, insanity, paral- 
ysis, blinded eyes of little babes, twist- 
ed limbs of deformed children, physical 
rot, and ‘mental decay.” He calls at- 
tention to the enormous problem of 
public care of abnormal people, and 
points, moreover, to marital misery in 
numberless homes among even the more 
intelligent and well-to-do people. His 
statement has back of it the weight of 
his experience as chairman of the Vice 
Commission of Chicago. To require a 
certificate by a reputable physician that 
applicants for marriage are normal 
physically and mentally and have neither 
an incurable nor communicable disease 
is in Dean Sumner’s estimation the plain 
duty of the church, not only to the 
present generation but to innocent chil- 
dren to come. 

It has, of course, been pointed out 
that the step taken by Dean Sumner will 
tend to affect only a small number of 
the hundreds of marriages performed in 
Chicago alone. Indeed, those who 
doubt the advisability of the measure 
say that it will in no degree diminish 
the number of marriages by the unfit, 
since any of these who might have con- 
templated applying to the cathedral may 
turn to any one of the hundreds of min- 
isters who ask no questions with respect 
to health. But the stand taken by the 
Cathedral of SS, Peter and Paul cannot 
fail to make a distinct impression upon 
all who contemplate matrimony. It 
calls attention to the need of caution 
and common sense. If widely followed 
its effect can scarcely fail to reach far 
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beyond the marriages performed by 
those who adopt it. The example will 
increasingly arouse the state to its du- 
ties; and this may lead to appropriate 
legislation. If a man desires to secure 
a license to push a cart or sell shoe- 
strings and buttons, he must be accom- 
panied by a reputable citizen to vouch 
for his responsibility. But if he de- 
sires to get married he passes his name 
through the window of the clerk’s office, 
with the name of an equally unknown 
female, and the two are allowed to marry 
and propagate their kind. 

The necessity of some initiative of 
the sort taken by Dean Sumner, in order 
to start the movement for legislation is 
pointed out by the dean in his com- 
ments on the views of those who, after 
approaching the matter superficially, 
have urged that the state and not the 
church should lead in such action: 


Those who have had experience in ob- 
taining legislation knew full well that none 
is ever forthcoming before public opinion is 
aroused to demand it and that all laws on the 
statute books not backed up by public opinion 
are dead letters. 

All reforms have sprung from agitation by 
groups of individuals or from organizations 
or from the church, the last being largely re- 
sponsible for the progressive legislation in the 
matter of divorce. 

Our aim, therefore, in taking the action we 
have at the cathedral is to arouse, first, 
parents to guard the health and the physical 
and moral integrity of their children in their 
new home life, and, second, to arouse the 
public that it is time for the state to take 
action looking to some sort of sane and care- 
fully considered legislation on the matter. 

The cathedral has taken its stand and will 
maintain it. It is our hope that other clergy 
will be encouraged to take a similar one and 
that medical and prophylactic societies and 
other organizations aimed for the uplift of 
humanity will co-operate with the aid of a 
sympathetic and progressive press in crystal- 
izing public opinion and in sharpening the 
public conscience in the matter. 


Dean Sumner has received hundreds 
of letters, many of them from clergy- 
men, and not a few from authorities 
high in the medical profession, com- 
mending his action. A  few~ min- 
isters have announced their disapproval. 
One declared that the idea would rob 
marriage of much of its romance and 
spiritual significance. He _ asked, 
“Would you let a doctor examine you 
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or your sweetheart as cattle are exam- 
ined before they breed?” and announced 
that if any one is refused the sacrament 
of marriage because a physician does not 
approve, “Let him come to me and I 
will marry him.” But the clergy of 
Chicago have in general spoken in high 
approval of the plan. It has already 
been discussed at some of the ministers’ 
meetings. The press and prominent 
citizens almost without exception hail 
the measure as a great step in advance. 


LAW MAKING BY LANDS- 
MEN FOR SEAMEN 


GEORGE McPHERSON HUNTER 


All the world has been startled into an 
interest in ships, seamen, and the safety 
of human lives at sea. The traveling 
public had been narcotized into the be- 
lief that great ships capable of carrying 
the population of a small city were un- 
sinkable, that life-boats, rafts, and sal- 
vage appliances were no longer necessary 
—for the sea had been tamed and all the 
hazards of the deep removed. We know 
better now. 

In their hour of distress, when the sur- 
vivors of the Titanic gathered themselves 
together on the Carpathia, they passed 
some resolutions in which they said: 


We feel it our duty to call the attention of 
the public to what we consider the inade- 
quate supply of life-saving appliances pro- 
vided for on modern passenger steamships, 
and recommend that immediate steps be taken 
to compel passenger steamers to carry suff- 
cient boats to accommodate the maximum 
number of people carried on board. The 
following facts were observed and should be 
considered in this connection: 

The insufficiency of life-boats, rafts, ete.; 
lack of trained seamen to man same—stokers, 
stewards, etc., are not efficient boat handlers; 
not enough officers to carry out emergency 
orders on the bridge to superintend the 
launching and control of life-boats; absence 
of searchlights. 


It is very evident from the reports of 
passengers and from the life-saving pro- 
visions on the American and foreign At- 
lantic and Pacific coast steamers that 
few, if any, passenger ships carry suf- 
ficient boats to save one-half of the souls 
on board. Since this ocean disaster the 
Chicago Record-Herald requested and 
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secured from the local department of 
steamboat inspection, information as to 
conditions on the great lakes. On this 
information they base the statement that 


not a single large excursion steamer of all 
the fleet that left Chicago daily last summer 
for trips upon Lake Michigan carried upon its 
decks enough life-boats and rafts to care for 
its human freightage in case of a disaster. 

Of all the passenger vessels, as distinguished 
from the excursion steamers, that left this 
port, only about one-half carried life-boats 
and rafts in sufficient number to take care of 
the maximum passenger list allowed by the 
government on a basis of deck and sleeping 
room. 


The Spectator (London, England) 
commenting on the loss of the Titanic, 
says: 

The truth is that every day passenger ships 
put to sea with the assumption that disaster 
will not happen. Far too much is taken for 
granted. The whole subject ought now to 
be thrashed out and the proper provision of 
boats or rafts insisted on for ships of what- 
ever size they may be. 


The Wilson bill before the House 
of Representatives deals with import- 
ant phases of ship life, and the prob- 
lems of seamen have been stated before 
the committee on the merchant marine 
and fisheries. The bill has three main 
objects: first, to improve the condition of 
sea life so that American boys will go 
to sea and remain there; second, to pro- 
vide more and better means on board 
ships for the saving of life; third, the 
provision of a language test so that sea- 
men will understand the language of the 
ship’s officers in command of the watch. 

The question of sufficient boats will 
likely be settled by law, but we should 
remember the law of every country ex- 
cept France is that life-boats are appor- 
tioned according to the tonnage of the 
vessel and not in proportion to the num- 
ber of passengers carried. Provision 
should be made at once so that every 
person on a ship should have some seat in 
a boat or place on a raft if the vessel 
he is in should sink. The Alexander bill, 
which was favorably reported to the 
house on May 2, and will be a composite 
of several bills, provides that enough 
life-boats must be carried by steamers 
entering or clearing American ports to 
accommodate at one time every passen- 
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ger and member of the crew licensed to 
be carried on the vessel, and that steam- 
boat inspectors shall be allowed no dis- 
cretion whatever in the matter. Further- 
more there must be radio communication 
on all vessels carrying fifty or more. The 
instruments must have a radius of 100 
miles, with two operators on all vessels. 
To provide sufficient boats to carry 
passengers is not enough. Boats imply 
competent men to handle them. The Wil- 
son bill provides the following proportion 
of able seamen in its deck crew: 40 per 
cent the first year after the passage of the 
bell, 45 per cent the second year, 50 per 
cent the third year, 55 per cent the fourth 
year and 65 per cent thereafter. An 
able seaman according to English law is 
a man with three years’ experience at 
sea. In America, the present law pro- 
vides four years’ apprenticeship for a 
sailor. While writing this editorial I 
called three of the Titanic survivors be- 
fore me—able seamen, two of them. 
training ship men, all of them men who 


‘had served in sailing vessels where sea- 


manship is taught, is practised and is 
necessary. In reply to my question: 
“How long would it take to learn the 
duties you performed on the Titanic, in- 
cluding the boat service?” the reply was, 
“Six months.” The answer settled 
nothing. For the qualities of coolness, 
promptness, obedience, courage, and the 
physical strength and endurance these 
men showed in a great emergency, had 
behind them years of sea habits. And it 
must not be forgotten that the hazards - 
of the sea remain, and emergencies do 
occur with tragic frequency. In ship 
construction, preparation is made for the 
greatest, not the normal strain; conse- 
quently in manning and life preservation, 
freparation should be made for the great- 
est disaster that can befall a ship; namely 
foundering at sea, and not for the nor- 
mal conditions of sea life. 

Section 2 deals with the sanitary con- 
ditions on shipboard, and seeks to make 
sea life attractive for the American boy? 
Can sea life be made attractive by legis- 
lation? Men go to sea because of its 
lure. Instinct and compulsion have 
something to do with their becoming sea- 
men. Romance has encircled ships and 
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sea life with a halo, and it is like a cold 
douche for men to face their actualities. 

Sea life, interesting though it be, is 
not a comfortable life. Under the best 
conditions it is abnormal. The Ameri- 
can boy is not going to sea in great 
numbers because shore life offers more 
attractions. To improve ship life to in- 
duce men to go to sea is an unfortunate 
and questionable method. Provision 
should be made for baths and toilets 
where men are not exposed to wind and 
weather, mess rooms should be apart 
from sleeping rooms, clothes’ lockers 
should be provided where firemen can 
hang their clothes when off watch, 
watches should not be of more than four 
hours’ duration, seamen should have 
good working and living conditions. The 
request of the bill that “every place ap- 
propriated to the crew of the vessel shall 
have a space of not less than one hundred 
cubic feet and not less than sixteen square 
feet measured on the floor or deck for 
each seaman’ is not unreasonable. 
France, England, and Germany provide 
120 cubic feet of space per man in the 
forecastle. America can surely -do as 
much as European nations. 

Section 13. “No vessel shall depart 
from any port of the U. S. unless she 
shall have in her service and on board 
acrew 75 per cent of whom shall 
be able to understand any lawful order 
given .by the officers of the vessel.” 

This clause is in harmony with the 
English Shipping Act, 1906, and is pop- 
ularly known as the language test, and 
opens up the question of the employment 
of Asiatics, particularly Chinese, on mer- 
chant vessels. In fair weather and for 
ordinary working conditions, any ship’s 
officer would prefer Chinese; they are 
docile, and render an automatic obedi- 
ence, never drink, rarely growl and have 
other qualities that make them desirable 
seamen. But in emergencies the average 
officer on deck or in the ‘engine room 
would wish that by some magical process 
the Asiatics could all be metamorphosed 
into Anglo-Saxons. The unexpected al- 
ways happens at sea,—we have had an 
appalling illustration of this recently— 
and in an emergency the crew should 
understand the language of the officers. 
We are not convinced that a language 
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test by a federal inspector is the final 
remedy for this difficulty. For the vo- 
cabulary required to handle a ship’s crew 
is exceedingly limited and easily ac- 
quired, and a good seaman of any na- 
tionality might be rejected when for 
practical purposes his English was suf- 
ficient. 

The proposed amendment (sec. 4516 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States) dealing with the abolition of un- 
necessary work on Sundays or legal holi- 
days when the vessel is in a safe har- 
bor, opens the question of what consti- 
tutes a safe harbor. The writer has 
seen three ships driven ashore in what 
was considered a safe harbor. The 
increasing amount of Sunday labor load- 
ing and unloading on«steamers not in 
American ports, however, but in far 
Eastern and South American ports, un- 
doubtedly calls for some drastic check 
on Sunday labor. 

Section to touches the question of the 
advances given to seamen on wages or 
allotment notes. The language of the 
section is ambiguous and we hope it 
means the total abolition of the allotment 
note, an instrument that has nothing in 
its favor. When these notes were abol- 
ished on the American coastwise trade, 
desertions dropped from 4 to 1% per 
cent, and the moral tone of the men rose 
considerably. As far as we know, there 
is no desire for their re-establishment. 
The desire to abolish imprisonment for 
desertion, we think a perfectly reason- 
able one. We are living in the twenti- 
eth century, and to arrest a seaman in 
2 foreign country because he deserts a 
ship jars on the best feelings of right 
thinking men. 

When a sailor deserts from a ship he 
certainly breaks his legal contract with 
the owner. But when it is considered 
that the shipowner is the sailor’s em- 
ployer, landlord, caterer, doctor when 
sick, and several other things, many sit- 
uations may arise to produce irritation 
and cause the sailor to desert. 

Section 15 which provides for the re- 
peal of such treaties with foreign na- 
tions as “provide for the arrest, impris- 
onment, and delivering up to: the vessel 
from which he has deserted any merchant 
seantan” is humanitarian legislation. 
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THH HILLSIDE OF OFEN AT BUDAPEST. i 
This shows an interesting treatment of a slope crowned by a public building. 
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SOCIAL WORK OF NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


JOHN MARTIN 
MEMBER BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 


With all modesty it may be asserted that 
New York city continues to lead the conti- 
nent, and probably the world, in the social 
use of the “buildings, grounds, and staff of 
the school system. So extensive are the ac- 
tivities of the Board of Education outside of 
purely educational work, so generous is the 
expenditure on recreation, music, dancing, 
concerts, lectures and the like, that few cit- 
izens, even in New York itself, realize what 
a wide and well-managed social work is con- 
ducted regularly in the school buildings at 
public expense. Not infrequently, when some 
smaller city imitates one or two of New 
York’s multiform and well-established schoql 
activities,—recreation centers, evening lectures 
for adults, mixed dances or the like—the ex- 
‘periment is proclaimed throughout the land 
as a brand new, daringly original feat, a sig- 
nal discovery of a socialist mayor or of a 
wonderfully efficient commission govern- 
ment. : 

In the winter season just closed the recre- 
ation centers of greater New York have been 
attended nightly, six times a week, from 
October to May, by over 17,500 people. Some 
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650 clubs—athletic, literary, social, musical, 
civic, dramatic, dancing, and parental—each 
with its regular organization, have found in 
these centers, a comfortable home, teachers 
to advise and help, and facilities of all sorts. 
Boys and girls have played parlor games, 
practised gymnastics under trained instruc- 
tors, and competed for basket-ball trophies. 
Those of a more intellectual turn have at- 
tended literary clubs, where readings, recita- 
tions, essays, and debates on current topics 
have filled the evening. Forty-one centers in- 
cluded classes in vocal and instrumental music 
in which forty or fifty youths and maidens, 
under the guidance of a competent pianist, 
have sung such old and popular airs as Way 
Down upon the Suwanee River and The Star- 
spangled Banner. Often, to vary the proceed- 
ings, some budding Caruso or Sembrich would 
come forward with characteristic musicianly 
difidence to warble a solo. Other evenings 
a cornet or a violin in deft hands would 
make the rafters ring. A few years of such 
training will doubtless make the citizens of 
New York as musical as those of any German 
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city and open new avenues of enjoyment to 
thousands. ‘ 

While social workers have been lamenting 
the vicious influence of dancing halls, the 
Board of Education has deprived these re- 
sorts of many prospective customers by con- 
ducting, at fifteen centers, mixed dancing 
classes under proper chaperonage. The board 
furnished piano music and often the clubs 
themselves added to the gaiety by bringing 
cornets and violins. Good music with jolly 
and modest dances was encouraged. Little 
effort was necessary to bar the grizzly bear, 
the turkey trot and the other indecencies 
which have invaded high society. 

Boy scouts have held regular meetings for 
drill and organization under the patronage 
of the Board of Education to which no 
scheme for the physical or moral uplift of 
youngsters or their parents seems to come 
amiss. Still looking for new ways to be of 
service the board recently granted the use of 
a school building to a special committee 
which has undertaken to organize neighbor- 
hood activities and to correlate the lectures, 
the peoples’ forums, the musical evenings, the 
clubs, and the classes. It expects to demon- 
strate how neighbors of all ages and tastes 
may be accommodated in the school building 
to still further advantage. 

Under the will of the late Joseph Pulitzer 
money was left to supply concerts of the 
highest quality, free of charge, to the masses. 
The Board of Education gladly co-operated 
by granting the use of the assembly halls and 
organs in the high schools. Consequently a 
series of orchestral and vocal performances, 
not unfit to be classed with the Philharmonic 
concerts, has been given in many sections of 
the city to very large audiences. 

Even the moving-picture theaters have not 
gone unchallenged. In co-operation with a 
committee of the People’s Institute, a series 
of educational moving-picture exhibitions was 
shown to great crowds of _ spectators. 
Though the somewhat overzealous interfer- 
ence of the fire department, which objected to 
the form of protection provided for the lan- 
terns, stopped this work temporarily, no doubt 
it will be resumed. After a trial of Sunday 
evening concerts and lectures under the man- 
agement of a voluntary committee, the free 
use of some high school assembly halls was 
recently granted for two series of meetings, 
which promise to be as useful to the non- 
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church-goers as the gatherings which have 
made Cooper Union famous. A new depar- 
ture has been made by allowing a collection 
to be taken towards defraying expenses. This 
clears the audience of the sense of being 
pauperized, and, by reducing the cost of the 
performances, renders extension of the work 
more easy. 

Apart from the recreation centers the pub- 
lic lecture system continues to flourish. 
About a million adults have attended the illus- 
trated lectures in science, civics, history, travel, 
music, art, and literature. All were given by 
competent lecturers, who were bound to hold 
their audiences by the interest and force of 
their remarks, since, unlike college students, 
the listeners were free to show their displeas- 
ure with poor work by quietly withdrawing 
or by staying away. 

Funds have been provided .for continuing, 
though not for enlarging, during the coming 
summer, the social activities in the vacation, 
evening roof, and open-air playgrounds for 
children and mothers and babies, which last 
year were conspicuously successful and ex- 
tensive. In 1911 no fewer than 832 teachers 
were employed in aiding 125,500 daily visitors 
at these various play centers to amuse them- 
selves rationally and healthfully—a regiment 
of school soldiers of the common good which 
no other city could duplicate. Swings, see- 
saws, and other apparatus were so vigorously 
used that it is doubtful whether they will last 
through another season. Mothers and babies 
sought the quiet and shade of their special 
playgrounds. On the roof playgrounds bands 
of musicians played for promenaders and girl 
dancers. Gymnasts, baseball and basket ball 
players, and folk dancers practised for tour- 
naments or simply played for the fun of play- 
ing. Nobody can measure the good which 
the 248 playgrounds did for the hundreds of 
thousands who made up the aggregate at- 
tendance of 5,955,160. 

Altogether, the tale of the social uses of 
the New York schools is encouraging and 
creditable. Much remains to be done, which 
the Board of Education is eager to do as soon 
as the keepers of Father Knickerbocker’s 
purse will permit; but enough has been ac- 
complished to prove the beneficence and wis- 
dom of utilizing to the full the buildings, the 
organization, and the teaching skill of the 
school system for social enjoyment and eleva- 
tion. 
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SOCIAL CENTER MOVEMENT IN 
OKLAHOMA : 
A. GRANT EVANS 


Oklahoma is feeling its way toward the bet- 
ter organization of its social and civic activi- 
ties. It is conscious of the present trend of 
affairs and is coming to look upon the public 
school organization as the nucleus about which 
such work must develop. 

The state’s system of public schools has had 
a phenomenal growth. Within the past four 
years hundreds of splendid modern buildings 
have been built, and in most of these pub- 
lic auditorium provision has been made. 
In Oklahoma City, with a magnificent $300,- 
000 high school building, there is not only a 
large and beautiful auditorium, but the 
gymnasium and other rooms of the building 
are in practical use almost every night for 
some kind of community service. In schools 
in quite small towns and in consolidated dis- 
trict rural schools, one is constantly surprised 
to find what liberal and convenient provision 
has been made for public meetings. There is 
practically unanimity in the matter of the de- 
sirability of such use. 

As to the purpose for which the buildings 
shall be employed, there is considerable diver- 
sity of opinion. Parents’ meetings attended 
mostly by mothers are common in both city 
and country schools. The endeavor is to com- 
bine in them practical discussion of problems 
which parents and teachers should co-operate 
in solving, exhibitions of pupils’ work and 
entertainment. In some places local confer- 
ences of charities and correction hold fre- 
quent meetings in the school buildings for the 
discussion of sociological questions. School 
entertainments and inter-scholastic debates 
and oratorical competitions perhaps succeed in 
gathering the most representative assemblies 
in the rural schools. In the smaller towns the 
schools have taken up the matter of arranging 
lyceum courses, and in a few districts have 
also conducted summer chautauquas. 

One young and ardent teacher has given a 
splendid illustration of what can be done with 
nothing more than persistence and determi- 
nation. Eric L. Castile, teacher in a country 
school in Cleveland county, began arranging 
as best he could to get able volunteer speak- 
ers for his own school. Gradually he enlarg- 
ed his sphere of action until during the pres- 
ent season he has managed to place at least 
one lecture or entertainment in every rural 
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school in the county. Many schools have had 
lyceum courses of from two to six numbers. 
As many as twelve meetings of this kind 
have been held on one night in the county. 
All the speakers have given their services free- 
ly. While Cleveland county is fortunate in 
being the seat of the state university and so 
can readily secure the assistance of professors 
and advanced students, a great part of the 
help has come from professional and business 
men having no connection with any institution 
of learning. 

The great problem for the rural centers 
is to develop the talent within the state for 
this helpful work, to provide some agency 
by which such talent, as it becomes available, 
can be helped to make connections with the 
places where it is most needed. In the hope 
of solving these problems a state social center 
association has been organized. 

The work in the larger towns and cities is 
almost equally in need of systematizing. School 
boards are as a rule very ready to extend 
every facility subject to their control for civic 
betterment work. In several towns the lead- 
ers of the Boys’ Organization movement are 
being given the use of the schoolhouse and 
its gymnasium outside of school hours. In 
Oklahoma City the Boys’ Organization has 
regular classes in the high school gymnasium, 
which has been open about four nights each 
week for public work. 

Oklahoma is awake to the need of com- 
munity organization and through systematic 
social center development is setting out 
earnestly to secure it. 
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A FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES McCARTHY 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 


A house bill to establish as part of the 
Congressional Library a national legislative 
reference department appealed so strongly to 
James Bryce as a scholar and thinker that he 
broke a diplomatic precedent by appearing in 
favor of the proposed law.. This measure in- 
troduced by Representative John M. Nelson of 
Wisconsin will probably become a law either 
at this session of: congress or at the next. 
The bill provides for a department on the 
model of the Wisconsin bureau and for an 
appropriation of $150,000 a year. Besides 
Ambassador Bryce, Speaker Clark also ap- 
peared for the bill as did Minority Leader 
Mann and scholars and thinkers from all over 
the country. 

The necessity for a Central Department of 
Comparative Law to gather carefully the data, 
which will be of use in the drafting of some 
of our new legislation, is appreciated by all 
social. workers. Much of this service, of 
course, is done by the department but there 
are large fields of work for which no branch 
of the government is responsible. Legislative 
drafting, that is, dealing with the expedients 
which are put into statutes for their enforce- 
ment, is a technical subject. Help in drafting 
legislation regarding subjects within uncoy- 
ered fields can only be obtained by following 
the example of Wisconsin. In that state when 
the workmen’s compensation act was first 
thought of, there was no department which 
would look up the matter as it was entirely 
foreign to our law. 

The French government has recently recog- 
nized the close inter-relation between the law 
of the different countries by establishing a 
great official bureau of comparative legisla- 
tion. Bill drafting bureaus to go with such 
departments are common under the British 
government. In America this is particularly 
needed. Our thousands and thousands of. de- 
cisions upon all kinds of laws have made it 
increasingly difficult to get around the techni- 
calities built up by legal precedent so that it 
is hard indeed not only to adapt the economic 
legislation of foreign countries to this coun- 
try, but also for the layman to draft any bill 
of merit which will stand up at all in the 
courts. There is no disagreement as to the 
necessity for making our statute law better 
and a department with skilled men, such as 
the department in Wisconsin, certainly can 
meet no objection from real thinkers today. 
Such a department also would be a great pro- 
tection to our courts, as the courts will have 
to pass upon matter which is in far better 
technical shape than they do now. 

The bill is of great interest to social work- 
ers especially, because of the many difficulties 
met by them in adapting »erfectly obvious 
betterment plans to our constitutional pro- 
visions. The help of skilled, experienced, 
and competent draftsmen cannot but be of 
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great service to those who are working along 
this line. Indeed it does seem that we should 
have just as great skill in the drafting of 
legislation as we have in the interpretation 
of it. If the statutes produced by our rep- 
resentative bodies are noble, clear and strong, 
then certainly the courts will have less work 
to do and certainly the will of the people will 
be represented more clearly and respect for 
our representative bodies will grow. 
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TREE STUDY FOR CHILDREN 


Forestry in Nature Study is the title of 
an attractively illustrated pamphlet issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. Its purpose 
is to suggest exactly what tree studies, exer- 
cises, and supplementary readings may be used 
each term in the first six years of the ele- 
mentary schools to promote interest in for- 
estry, and, further, to make these lessons 
so that the work 
may not be fragmentary and unprofitable. 
The idea is to make school children know 
and love trees, understand their needs, com- 
prehend their relations to life, and appre- 
ciate in the forest something of the beauty, 
majesty, and wonder of the great growth about 
them. The pamphlet is a worthy addition 
to the valuable series which the department 
has been issuing on nature study. They form 
a course of instruction for children which is 
of particular interest to civic improvement 
workers. 


SOCIAL CENTERS IN MILWAUKEE 


The Milwaukee Board of School Directors, 
recognizing that recreational activities are 
important and need to be directed and super- 
vised, made arrangements for the services of 
Rowland Haynes, field secretary of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association. of Amer- 
ica, for various times during the year. He 
was employed especially for the opening of 
the social centers this spring and for the fall 
when social center work is to be resumed. As 
resident supervisor of recreational activities, 
the board named Harold O. Berg, formerly 
principal of the Fifth District School No. 1. 

As a prelude Mr. Haynes made a compre- 
hensive survey before the first. social center 
in a school building was established. It is 
intended, in order that no mistakes may be 
made, to open the centers slowly at first and 
afterwards follow these in rapid succession by 
others. The plan is to favor first communi- 
ties or neighborhoods which are most con- 
gested and where the means of unobjectionable 
enjoyment are at the lowest ebb. 

Among the features for the different social 
centers are a reading room and study room 
with books from the city library for reference 
or to be taken out, a room for amusements 
and quiet games, a room for active games, 
gymnasium classes, and in some cases danc- 
ing. Clubs are also to be formed for boys, 
girls, young men, young women, and possibly 
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for older persons. Later in 
the season in the school 
grounds, city parks, and in 
vacant lots, outdoor activi- 
ties will be organized. 


“BETTER BINGHAMPTON” = 


Since the publication of 
Charles Mulford Robinson’s 
Better Binghamton, a city 
plan committee has been or- 
ganized, consisting of Wil- 
liam F, Seward, head of the 
Binghamton Public Library; 
Mayor John J. Irving; C. 
A. Wilber, corporation coun- 
sel; John A. Giles, city en- 
Siilecim accom Om Davenport 
and Robert E. Rose. ‘This 
committee will largely con- 
trol the destiny of the 
Binghamton plan. Al- 
though the city is under 
obligations to spend a large 
sum for a new high school and a sewage dis- 
posal plant, with a consequent increase of its 
bonded indebtedness, the recommendations in 
Better Binghamton are already beginning to 
result in action. 

A boulevard lighting system is expected 
to be in operation within a month on one of 
the principal streets. In his message to the 
common council, the mayor emphasizes at 
length the need of spending more money for 
good paving in Binghamton. Both of these 
subjects were feattires in Better Binghamton. 


VOTING IN SCHOOLHOUSES IN MILWAUKEE 


In the winter of 1910-11, when the school- 
houses in Milwaukee began to be used as po- 
litical headquarters for deliberation upon 
public questions, the proposal was made that 
the schoolhouses should also be used as the 
community political headquarters for decis- 
ion, that 1s as polling places. 

The demonstration of one year that citizens 
could use these buildings for free discussion 
of political questions without injury to the 
property as well as the economy of using 
convenient existing buildings rather than put- 
ting up special polling places, caused the ad- 
ministration to favor this proposal. Upon 
the suggestion of the Board of Education the 
matter was referred to the principals of the 
different schools in order to learn their judg- 
ment upon it. The school principals unani- 
mously approved the project and at the re- 
cent spring election this use of the school- 
houses generally throughout the city was be- 
gun. The illustration above shows a scene 
in one of the schoolhouses where the base- 
ment was used for voting. 


WASHINGTON’S SPURT FOR CLEANLINESS 


At the instigation of the Evening Star and 
the city health authorities combined, the nat- 
tional capital dedicated one week to a clean- 
city crusade. The work was directed by a 
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VOTING IN A MILWAUKEH SCHOOLHOUSE. 


central committee made up of representatives 
of all the social and civic organizations of 
the city. This committee, with offices ~ in 
the District Building, was divided into sub- 
committees on finance, insignia, and co- 
operation, the latter directing the actual cam- 
paign. Volunteer workers under the direction 
of trained agents were assigned to the alleys 
where the inhabitants needed to be encour- 
aged to clean up. The alley dwellers, mainly 
colored, made the most of the opportunity to 
register complaints against landlords and the 
amateur white wings saw to it that they made 
the most also of the extra collections which 
the street cleaning department made that 
week. 

The cleaning of the alleys was but the most 
spectacular feature of the campaign. Each 
organization of a local nature represented on 
the central committee, cared for its own neigh- 
borhood. The school children were im- 
pressed into service also, each being instruct- 
ed by his teacher to see to it that his own yard 
was cleaned up, and each being rewarded with 
a certificate when it was reported done. 

Last year the appropriation of the street- 
cleaning department was cut, and the $19,000 
which the city pays to a contractor for the 
removal of garbage and ashes is not enough 
to enable him to allow his drivers to linger 
and direct the people about separation of re- 
fuse and receptacles. There is a movement 
on foot to have the department do the clean- 
ing hereafter instead of giving out the con- 
tract. Each volunteer has been asked to make 
a study of her own alley by taking a sav- 
ings stamp route there. Each worker should 
thus have shortly a pretty complete study of 
his or her alley which will be used next year 
when an appeal is to be made to Congress to 
cut the alleys through to the streets on either 
side. The hope is thus to turn the city’s one 
week spurt for cleanliness to permanent 
good, 
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‘ Courtesy of Municipal Journal and Engineer. 
THE NICKEL-IN-THE-SLOT PARK SHAT. 


PARK SEATS TO MAKE MONEY 


San Jose, Cal., is trying in its park a bench 
devised by E. W. Allen for use in connection 
with the free seats. It is a swinging seat so 
arranged that until a nickle is deposited in a 
slot, the back is tilted forward and the seat 
downward so that it can not be used. A coin 
releases it, however, and provides a rocking 
seat for two persons. As soon as they leave 
the seat swings back to its former position 
and requires another nickle to unlock it. The 
illustration from the Municipal Journal and 
Engineer shows the bench locked. In sunny 
places the bench is placed under a canopy. 
The inventor believes that on Sundays and 
other times when there are unusual crowds 
in the park, many people will be willing to 
spend a nickle for a comfortable seat for their 
exclusive use. 


TAX REVISION URGED IN PITTSBURGH 


To loosen and break the “paralyzing grip” 
of the unusual physical and human forces 
which have conspired to foster a high specu- 
lative price for land in Pittsburgh to the 
detriment of its growth, the Pittsburgh Civic 
Commission recommends halving the tax rate 
on buildings. By looking to this measure for 
relief from harmful conditions caused by 
overcrowding, the commission has followed 
the lead of the New York Congestion Com- 
mittee” The proposal to cut the tax on im- 
provements is now an issue in two at least of 
our great cities. The plan is in harmony with 
the practice in many cities in Canada, where 
the tax on improvements has either been cut 
in two or abandoned altogether. The cities 
of Australia tax land values only for local 
purposes. In German cities likewise vacant 
land is taxed more heavily than improved, and 
in some cities workingmen’s dwellings are ex- 
empt from taxation altogether. 

The report of the Pittsburgh Civic Com- 
mission, which was rendered by men who 
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large interests at stake 
development of the 
city, suggests that in order 
to furnish time for _Tead- 
justments the change in the 
rate be spread over five years. 
The total assessed valua- 
tion of land in Pittsburgh is 
exactly 90 per cent greater than 
that of buildings. This situ- 
ation is not paralleled even in 
New York, where the assessed 
value of land is only 60 per 
cent more than that of build- 
ings. It is proposed to change 
this situation which the com- 
mission considers harmful, and 
gradually force vacant land 
into use by making it unprofit- 
able for a few families to keep 
extensive undeveloped real es- 
tate holdings in residential and 
business sections. 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND FOR PLAYGROUND 


By urging that Blackwell’s Island, home of 
short-term criminals, paupers, and hospital 
patients, be turned into a public playground, 
Jacob Riis repeated and revived, at a luncheon 
given to the municipal Recreation Commission 
at the National Arts Club in New York, a 
plan which he first put forward nearly a gen- 
eration ago as a member of the Small Parks 
Commission. Blackwell’s Island, he urged, is 
ideally located for such a use because it lies 
right between the crowded districts of 
Brooklyn and Long Island City and the still 
more crowded east side of Manhattan. Mr. 
Riis continued : 

“IT prophesy, indeed, that in a generation 
after this Blackwell’s Island is going to be the 
most marvelous public playground in the 
world. The legislature promised as early as 
1897 that the penitentiary on the island was 
to go, and every mayor except this one has 
promised me the same thing. Mayor Gaynor 
refused to see me.” ; 

The luncheon was planned by the Recrea- 
tion Alliance to bring together those represent- 
ing twenty-five private organizations interest- 
ed in improving the conditions under which 
the citizens of New York must spend their 
leisure and the members of the Recreation 
Commission appointed by Mayor Gaynor. 
Luther H. Gulick, one of the speakers, de- 
clared that humanity “doesn’t live to work but 
works to live.” The work of the Recreation 
Commission, he said, was to organize the 
leisure periods of the public in a constructive 
manner so that the public in its leisure time 
will create the most splendid city in the world, 

Gen. George W. Wingate and Mary M. 
Simkhovitch explained what the commission, 
of which they are members, hopes to accom- 
plish, while John H. Finley, president of the 
College of the City of New York, and Eugene 
A. Philbin for the Recreation Alliance ap- 
pealed for more team work among the private 
organizations interested in New York’s recre- 
ational facilities. 
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IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION AND INSANITY 
EVERETT S. ELWOOD 


The Dillingham immigration bill, passed by 
the United States senate, April 19, 1912, but 
not yet passed by the house, contains several 
provisions which, if carried into effect, will 
be of great service in protecting New York 
state and the whole country from the admis- 
sion of feeble-minded and insane immigrants. 
Some of the provisions should prove highly 
effective also in preserving the physical health 
of the nation. These provisions relating to 
physical and mental health are the only phases 
of the bill to which I would here call atten- 
tion. 

Section nine of this bill places upon trans- 
portation companies a fine of $200 for 
bringing to the United States any insane 
persons, whose condition might have been 
detected by a medical examination before 
embarkation. Also, the present fine of $100 
is increased to $200 for bringing to this 
country idiots, imbeciles, epileptics, or per- 
sons affected with tuberculosis in any form, 
er with a loathsome dangerous contagious dis- 
ease. Provision is made in Section eleven, 
whereby the secretary of commerce and labor 
may detail immigrant inspectors and matrons 
of the United States Immigration Service for 
duty on vessels carrying immigrant or emi- 
grant passengers. It is the duty of such in- 
spectors to report to the immigration author- 
ities any information they may secure on the 
voyage which will assist in determining the 
admissibility of such passengers. This section 
also provides that whenever the secretary 
of commerce and labor so directs, a surgeon 
of the United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service shall be received and carried 
on any vessel transporting immigrant or em- 
igrant passengers. During the ten or fourteen 
days of the voyage, this surgeon will come into 
such close contact with the immigrant pas- 
sengers that he will be able to detect and con- 
trol many quarantinable diseases. His pres- 
ence will result in detecting many cases of 
physical and mental disorders which might 
otherwise escape detection by the trained ex- 
perts at Ellis Island during the rush season. 

Additional men and facilities for more ex- 
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tensive mental examination of immigrants are 
provided for in Section sixteen in the follow- 
ing manner: 


Medical officers of the United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, who 
have had especial training in the diagnosis of 
insanity and mental defect, shall*be detailed 
for duty or employed at all large ports of en- 
try and such medical officers shall be provided 
with suitable facilities for the detention and 
examination of all arriving aliens in whom in- 
sanity or mental defect is suspected, and the 
exclusive services of interpreters’ shall be 
provided for such examination. 


These extra men and facilities will make 
possible the excluding from this country of 
many who would otherwise become public 
charges or whose children would probably be 
feeble-minded. When five thousand and more 
immigrants pass through the gate at Ellis 
Island in a single day, and when from lack of 
sufficient men on the medical staff the physi- 
cians on the island best trained for mental ex- 
aminations are obliged to stand on the line all 
day examining for eye diseases, it is impossible 
to exclude from this country all who should 
be excluded. This fact is also shown by com- 
paring the percentage of mental and physical 
defects certified at Ellis Island, with those 
certified at other ports of entry. The last 
report of the commissioner general of immi- 
gration states that 75 per cent of all immi- 
grants who come to this country during the 
year ending June, 1911, came through Ellis 
Island. From the report of the surgeon gen- 
eral for the same year it is found that 75 per 
cent of all physical defects certified in the ex- 
amination of arriving immigrants were certi- 
fied at Ellis Island,—a percentage to be ex- 
pected, in view of the fact just stated. But in 
contrast to these percentages the surgeon gen- 
eral’s report shows that only 51 per cent of 
all mental defects including insanity, imbecil- 
ity, and epilepsy were certified at Ellis Island. 
The presumption, at least, is that the provis- 
ion for detecting mental defects is not as ade- 
quate as for physical defects. 

The recent report of the New York State 
Hospital Commission showed that 47 per cent 
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A. Weed in Monthly Bulletin, 
Indiana State Board of Health. 


READY FOR ANOTHER DEADLY 
CAMPAIGN. 


of the insane in the state are foreign-born in 
contrast to 29 per cent foreign-born among 
the sane population. This indicates a high 
proportion of insane among the immigrants. 
The statement of the same commission that 
8,000 insane aliens, not merely foreign-born, 
but aliens, are being supported in New York 
state at public expense at an annual cost of 
approximately $2,000,000 shows the great finan- 
cial burden New York state is bearing in or- 
der that the subjects of other countries may 
have the same humane care and treatment 
here as are given to her own citizens. 


One minor change in the wording of the 
bill should be recommended, which change 
would not alter the principle involved, but only 
simplify procedure. The first part of Section 
twenty provides, that any alien is deportable 
who, within three years after entry, becomes a 
public charge from causes existing prior to 
landing. Great difficulty has been experienced 
in many cases in obtaining an accurate history 
of the individual’s life before entry into this 
country, consequently it has been impossible to 
come to a just conclusion as to the existence 
of the causes of dependency. It has been pro- 
posed that the wording of this section be so 
changed that any alien will be deportable who 
within three years after entry becomes a pub- 
lic charge, unless it is shown that such 
alien is a public charge from causes bearing 
upon him after landing. The question of the 
alien’s deportability under the new wording 
would rest upon a review of the accessible 
history of the patient after landing. This 
history could be reviewed with accuracy; re- 
liable witnesses could be summoned; and 
greater justice could be done the individual 
and the country responsible for his care. 

Dr. Salmon, formerly chairman of the 
State Board of Alienists, recently stated, that, 
although, as shown in the commissioner-gen- 
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eral’s report, 624 aliens were deported last 
year, several times that number who were 
equally deportable under the law escaped 
through failure to verify their landing, or 
through failure to prove to the satisfaction 
of the secretary of commerce and labor that 
such aliens were insane at the time of their 
arrival or became insane from causes which 
existed prior to their arrival. The result is 
that they were added to the constantly rising 
proportion of aliens in our institutions. By the 
simple change proposed, the burden of proof 
will be placed much more logically and the 
facts which will determine the decision of the 
secretary will all relate to occurrences within 
a short period of time and regarding which 
many instances will be available. 

These proposed amendments together- with 
the whole bill are being considered by the 
House Committee on Immigration. _What- 
ever may be the fate of those provisions of 
the bill restricting immigration about which 
we have expressed no opinion those per- 
taining to public health should become law. 
No legislation of recent years has made such 
ample provisions for preserving the mental 
health of our citizens. These measures if 
properly enforced will afford this and coming 
generations a greater protection from the dis- 
astrous results of admitting the mentally and 
physically undesirable, than has ever been pos- 
sible under the present laws and regulations. 


MICHIGAN’S HEALTH FORWARD 
MOVEMENT 


D. E. McCLURE 
Assistant Secretary Michigan State 
Board of Health 

“Edtication is to know for the sake of living, 
not to live for the sake of knowing” is the 
shibboleth of the Michigan State Board of 
Health. 

What are we doing in Michigan? First and 
foremost, under the leadership of Dr. Robert 
L. Dixon, secretary, we are fertilizing the pub- 
lic sentiment to a point where it will appre- 
ciate the tremendous importance of sanitary 


living, and this public sentiment responding _ 


tc the fertility 1s enforcing sanitary laws, 
correcting environments, and framing regu- 
lations. Health conservation sentiment is 
better than specific law, since it is a law unto 
iiself. How are you creating sanitary senti- 
ment? Our venture like that of the Merchant 
of Venice is not in one bottom; but we hope 
it will come into the haven of good health 
with one cargo,—sanitary environments. 

In Michigan we have eighty-three counties, 
each county having a county commissioner of 
schools who is at the head of county school 
interests A plea was made to each com- 
missioner by letter asking his co-operation 
in establishing sanitary environments for 
rural schools, a pure supply of drinking water 
and individual drinking cup, well-ventilated 
school-rooms, sanitary outhouses, (about 50 
per cent of these were insanitary) and pleas- 
ant school grounds The commissioners en- 
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listed at once and are now a_ co-operative 
committee in the work of sanitary education 
with the State Board of Health; and great 
progress has already been made in this direc- 
tion. 

In Michigan are one thousand granges, 
with a membership of 70,000. Our next move 
was to enlist the grangers in the work of 
sanitary education; constrain them to see the 
problem through the eyes of their commis- 
sioners of schools; have a common view- 
point. The results in this phase of our for- 
ward movement have been very gratifying. 
Many of the granges appointed committees on 
health; and the lecturers of the granges in- 
corporated health topics in their programs. 
The lecturer of the state grange, Miss Jennie 
Buell, is preparing a special health program 
for her quarterly bulletin to be issuéd soon. 
We have focused the eyes of the rural folk 
on the sanitary dangers in our civilization. 

Our. next movement was to enlist the 
women’s clubs. It is needless to say that 
the response from these organizations was 
almost spontaneous. The social uplift idea, 
the appeal to mothers, the recognition of the 
value of preventive measures, enlisted the 
warm, hearty co-operation of women all over 
‘the state. 

An appeal was made to the managers of 
railways to co-operate with the State Board 
of Health in providing sanitary coaches, in 
abolishing the common drinking-cup, in fur- 
nishing sanitary closets on trains and at de- 
pots; and this part of the movement is going 
forward successfully. 

Next the United Commercial Travelers 
were enlisted in a campaign for better phys- 
ical environments for hotels, better outdoor 
and indoor closets, the abandonment of 
the common roller towel, (we have no law 
yet against its use) and for better environ- 
ments of railway depots. These travelers are 
our flying squadron in sanitary education. 
They are getting results. 

We have enlisted the 
work, ; 

Recently there has been organized an en- 
thusiastic state health officers’ association. It 
is the regular army of the forward move- 
ment for sanitary education; and Dr. Dixon 
is its manufacturer of projectiles,—bulletins 
that call a spade a spade. 
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ST. LOUIS WOMEN FOR PURE FOOD 


ALTHEA SOMERVILLE GROSSMAN 
St. Louis 


In St. Louis last fall there was brought 
about a widespread public appreciation of 
. the fact that the milk consumed there was 
wrong from cow to baby. Added to this, the 
people learned much with regard to pure and 
impure foods from the exhibits and demon- 
strations at the Pure Food Exposition which 
was held in the early autumn; and undoubt- 
edly Dr. Wiley’s exposure of frauds in food 
manufacture and inspection have also had a 
wholesome educational effect. 

A few St. Louis women realized that they 
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HEALTHGRAMS 


A city is as clean as its people. 

Civic uncleanliness kills civic pride. 

The three (dis) graces—filth, flies, and 
fever. 

’Tis well to look to the well 
would keep well. 

One swat in the spring will save you a 
million swats in summer. 

Typhoid to prevent costs a few cents, to 
cure costs many dollars. 

If the weather is hot, shun the cocktail 
and do not reach for the highball. 

Don’t buy any food from a dirty place. 
If the flies “beat you to it” let them 
have it. 

*Tis a wise community which places com- 
munity health above all other com- 
munity possessions. 

Typhoid is most prevalent in the late 
summer and early fall days—so are 
flies. Get the connection? 

“Fruit a la filth’—the kind served from 
sidewalk stands after exposure to 
street dirt and flies. 

The Pare ie FSi: 

: ies 
Filth. . l Fingers § oo 


From Bulletin of Chicago 
Department of Health. 
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..Food.... Fever. 


were the food purchasers and hence that the 
control of the food situation was largely in 
their hands if they would only combine for 
action. So a mass meeting was held. Or- 
ganization was effected. Lectures by experts 
—a leading baker, a prominent dairyman, a 
meat inspector, a member of the city’s bac- 
teriological department—were arranged for 
and largely attended; and the women with 
their appetites already whetted for pure food 
information gathered new facts from these 
speakers. 

They learned that for sixty-two square miles 
of territory St. Louis has but twelve inspectors 
to pass on all meat, fish, game, poultry, veg- 
etables, fruit, milk, bakeries, groceries, and 
restaurants. They learned too that not only 
would it be difficult to secure more inspec- 
tors but that they would go farther in get- 
ting results by informing themselves and all 
other women of food dangers; and that was 
the program decided on. Thus every woman 
would become an efficient inspector, and, 
through concerted action with other women, 
would reduce to a minimum the profits deriv- 
ed from the sale of injurious and illegal 
products. 

The movement is growing rapidly. Several 
hundred women belong to the organization, 
and pertinent talks are being given by these 
members all over the city to the many moth- 
ers’ clubs of the public schools, to women’s 
clubs, church societies, the Consumers’ League, 
the Medical Society, etc. The state and 
city health boards are co-operating eagerly 
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with the women’s organization. Best of all, 
the food shops themselves encourage this 
new interest on the part of their patrons 
and almost without exception are placing in 
their shops great card-board signs reading: 


THE SURVEY 


1, Do not handle the , : 
goods, NorTicr TO PATRONS : 
2. Try to remember The Woman’s 
the cheapest is Pure Food Associ- 
ae always the ation Asks You to 
3. Study the labels. noe et oer 
4. Bncourage selling RU ht SO AS 
by weight. Store Clean and 
5. Refuse to pur- to Hnforce City 
chage aces ex- Ordinances Govy- 
posec ) amp, Waa 
dirt, and dust. erning Food. 


Another phase of the awakening is the 
sudden interest in existing ordinances con- 
cerning foods, and the work toward new 
laws. The health commissioner himself has 
framed and is pushing a bill for wrapped 
bread and pies, and a new screening ordi- 
nance has been passed. In short, whether 
she be the tenement-house working woman 
who visits the shops preceding each meal, 
or the apartment-house dweller who tele- 
phones equally ignorant orders with equal 
frequency, the indifferent food buyer ought 
soon to be non-existent in St. Louis. 
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LAWS ON REPORTING SICKNESS 


A Digest of the Laws and Regulations of 
the Various States Relating to the Reporting 
of Cases of Sickness, known as Public Health 
Bulletin No. 45, has recently been published by 
the United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service. Information on the com- 
position and powers of state, county, and mu- 
nicipal health boards and commissions, to- 
gether with a statement of the powers of med- 
ical societies, is included with a digest of 
state laws on reporting sickness and court de- 
cisions having a bearing. 


WORLD EXCHANGE ON HEALTH 


Increasing interest in the prevention of 
needless sickness and death and in the pro- 
longation of the productive period of life 
emphasizes the importance of the Fifteenth 
International Congress on Hygiene and Dem- 
ography which will convene in Washington 
the last of September. The educational value 
to the country of the exhibition on health and 
of the exchange of ideas and methods can 
hardly be overestimated; and the great prac- 
tical benefits that result from such world- 
wide conferrings, especially to the country 
entertaining the conference, are generally ad- 
mitted. The United States is therefore to be 
felicitated that its invitation was accepted five 
years ago at the Berlin congress and that its 
health officers, physicians, sanitarians, and 
citizens who will attend from all over the 
country will not only have an opportunity to 
show their fellow Americans and the visitors 
from abroad some of the best things they 
have been doing, but will also have an op- 
portunity to come face to face, and to confer, 
with health, hygiene, and sanitation experts 
the world ’round. 

About thirty foreign countries have nom- 
inated their official representatives; and it is 
reported that three hundred German dele- 
gates have already engaged passage to this 
country on a single vessel, the Cincinnati. 
Forty states in the Union have designated 
their representatives, and a large number of 
states are at work preparing their exhibits. 
Practically all of the large cities and many of 
the smaller ones will participate also. 

The work of the congress falls into two 
branches: first, an exhibition of the recent 
progress and the present condition of the pub- 
lic health movement in the co-operating coun- 
tries, especially in the United States; and sec- 
ond, a series of scientific meetings at which 
leading scholars of both hemispheres will re- 
port upon and discuss current questions of 
importance in the various fields. For the lat- 
ter purpose the congress has been divided into 
nine sections. 

Subjects to be taken up in these sections 
will relate to dietetic hygiene; hygienic physi- 
ology; hygiene of infancy and childhood; 
school hygiene; industrial and occupational 
hygiene; control of infectious diseases; state 
and municipal hygiene; hygiene of traffic and 
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transportation; military, naval and_ tropical 
hygiene; demography; and hygienic micro- 


biology and parasitology. Titles of papers 
announced in the provisional program indi- 
cate that some of these subjects are to be 
discussed from thirty to forty points of view. 

The subject matter of the exhibition will 
be divided into eleven groups, as follows: 
vital statistics; growth and nutrition, food; 
hygiene of infancy and childhood; hygiene of 
exercise; housing; industrial and occupation- 
al hygiene; communicable diseases; state and 
municipal hygiene; care of the sick, life sav- 
ing; hygiene of traffic and transportation; 
military, naval, and tropical hygiene; and sex 
hygiene. 


a 


FOR BETTER DISPENSARY SERVICE 


At a meeting recently called by the Commit- 
tee on Public Health, Hospitals, and Budget 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, rep- 
resentatives of twenty-six dispensaries and 
out-patient departments of hospitals came to- 
gether to discuss problems connected with dis- 
pensary adininistration. The discussions re- 
sulted in the drafting of a statement in which 
the representatives acknowledged “their com- 
mon responsibility for the proper treatment 
of the sick who are too poor to pay for med- 
ical advice and treatment, and are not eligible 
for admission to hospitals,’ and in which the 
representatives pointed out lack of co-ordina- 
tion in their work and need of keeping in step 
with advancing methods in other forms of or- 
ganized medical and charitable relief. The 
representatives therefore favored the “forma- 
tion of a co-operative dispensary association, 
which shall have for its immediate objects the 
co-ordination of the work of existing dispen- 
sary and out-patient departments in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, the elimination of un- 
worthy applicants for medical treatment, the 
promotion of proper standards of treatment, 
and the furthering of such changes in methods 
as shall make for economy and efficiency in 
dispensary management.” 

A committee on temporary organization, in 
cluding George L. Rives, chairman, New York 
Hospital; Henry S. Van Duzer, Presbyterian 
Hospital; R. S. W. Wood, St. Bartholomew’s 
Clinic; Dr. George L. Peabody, New York 
Dispensary; Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Mount Sinai 
Hospital, was later appointed. Through its 
efforts an organization is being formed to be 
known as the Associated Out-Patient Clinics 
of the City of New York. The purpose of the 
association is to bring about the improvements 
in dispensary and out-patient clinic work 
which were pointed out at the original meet- 
ing; and with that end in view investigations 
and studies along a dozen different lines are 
to be taken up, among them the residential 
sources of cases now treated, methods of in- 
vestigation of applicants and elimination of 
the unworthy now or heretofore followed, the 
practicability of the limitation of dispensary 
treatment except in emergency cases to individ- 
uals whose circumstances have been previously 
investigated and warrant free relief, the mer- 
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its and defects of the dispensary law, the unit 
of cost in dispensary practice, the practicabil- 
ity of establishing a central bureau of investi- 
gation and registration, either in common 
with existing charitable relief societies or in 
co-operation with them, etc. A complete pro- 
gram of studies proposed may be had from 
the secretary pro tem of the committee on or- 
ganization, Dr. E. H. Lewinski-Corwin, 17 W. 
43 street. 


MEDICINE, PUBLIC HEALTH, IMMIGRATION 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Medicine will be held 
in Atlantic City, May 31 and June 1 next, fol- 
lowed by a conference on medicine in mission 
fields on Sunday, June 2. The topics of dis- 
cussion are of wide public interest. Subjects 
and speakers announced in the preliminary 
program are: a medical study of delinquent 
girls, Dr. Alice Weld Tallant; different civili- 
zation levels in modern society, Maximilian 
P. E. Groszmann; effect of modern business 
life on women engaged therein, Dr. J. H. Mc- 
bride; medical examination of arriving aliens, 
Dr. L. E. Cofer; relation of the foreign pop- 
ulation to the mortality and morbidity rate, 
DirseaWeeklan DavissrAwe). Ovlseatys-and Ace | 
Hammond; effect of modern immigration on 
our industrial centers, Dr. T. W. Grayson; 
the menace of modern immigration to the 
consumer, Mrs. Florence Kelley; the immi- 
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grant in the crowded centers of population, 
Abraham Bowers; the immigration of the 
tuberculous into the United States, Dr. S. 
Adolphus Knopf; immigration and the mid- 
wife problem, Dr. Ira S. Wile; trachoma in 
the modern immigrant and its dangers to 
America, Dr. C. P. Franklin; and exclusion of 
those affected with diseases of the skin, Dr. 
L. Duncan Bulkley. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS MEETING 


A preliminary program for the eighth an- 
tual meeting of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
which will be held in the New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, May 30 and 31, has been issued. 
The subjects to be discussed are grouped in 
three sections—sociological, pathological, and 
clinical—and a meeting conducted by the ad- 
visory council is also announced. Among 
the topics and speakers are the following: 
the treatment and cure of tuberculous wage- 
earners in Germany, Frederick L. Hoffman; 
the value of institutional treatment, Dr. 
Herbert M. King;. employment of pa- 
tients after leaving sanatoria, Dr. W. J. 
Vogeler; a revised estimate of the economic 
cost of tuberculosis, Irving Fisher; the un- 
justified prejudice of tuberculosis patients 
entering sanatoria, Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf; 
the Chicago plan of fighting tuberculosis, Dr. 
Theodore B. Sachs; misleading mortality 
statistics on tuberculosis, Philip P. Jacobs; 
the tuberculosis dispensary, Lillian D. Wald; 
the New Jersey tuberculosis exhibit, Dr. Mil- 
lard Knowlton; the East River Homes 
Foundation, Dr. Henry L. Shively; the estab- 
lishment of a home hospital in New York 
city, John A. Kingsbury; adequate hospital 
control, Dr. B. H..Waters; adequate clinic 
control, F. Elisabeth Crowell; an adequate 
educational campaign, Dr. H. E. Dearholt. 
The complete program includes some fifty odd 
subjects and speakers. 


A is for ADENOIDS which make children ill; 

fB is for BREATHING, the lungs it should fill. 
J is for COUGH which refuses to quit, 

D is for DOCTOR, to look after it. 

E is for ENEMY, sickness its name, 

F is for FRESH AIR, to combat the’same. 

G is the GRASS upon which to play, 

fy] is the HEALTH that will come in that way. 
]} is the ICE upon which to slide, 

J is the JOY of the winter, outside. 
K fs for KITCHEN, as neat as a pia, 
L is for LIGHT, let lots of it in. 


fi is for MILK, when pure, is good food. 


HEALTH RHYMES 


Anti-Tuberculosis Committee 
State Federation of Women's Clubs 


DANGER: INSANITARY PICNIC GROUNDS 


Picnic and outing time is approaching. 
Excursions of this sort will take hundreds 
of thousands of people into the country in 
the next few months. Inasmuch as - the 
greater number of these outings will be held 
in parks and groves outside the sanitary con- 
trol of the cities, the Chicago Department. of 
Health has issued several cautions against 
dangers to health: F 

“Tt. The water-supply: (a) If it is derived 
from a shallow dug well located near an out- 
house or barn or near the banks of a polluted 
stream or open drain, it is almost sure to be a 
contaminated water, unsafe for drinking pur- 
poses; (b) if the well cover is so constructed 
that the waste water may drip back into the 
well, the water is unsafe for use; (c) if the 
water is derived from a near-by stream or 
lake into which sewage is deposited, you may 
be sure the supply is nothing more nor less 
than diluted sewage. 

“2. Toilet arrangements: An open privy 
vault and swarms of flies render eating in the 
vicinity a particularly dangerous proposition. 
The fly is the connecting link between the 
contents of the privy vault and the food 
spread for the picnic feast. ; 

“3, Sewage disposal: Sewage drained a 
short distance and then thrown untreated into 
a.stagnant pool or slough renders all sur- 
rounding territory unfit for human habita- 
tion. A bathing beach or place near a sewer 
outfall should not be patronized. 

“a. Garbage treatment: Neglect of proper 
disposal of garbage may be taken as evidence 
of lack of cleanliness and a want of proper 
regard for health and comfort. 

“s, General condition of cleanliness of 
grounds and assembly halls: Avoid dirty 
places. Avoid places swarming with flies; 
me ees of flies indicates the presence of 

th. 

“Patronize only the safe places.” 


N is for NATURE, she'll keep your health good. 

0 is for OPEN, give windows your care, 

P means PALE CHILDREN who should have fresh air. 
is for QUICK WITS that help do our sums, 

R is for ROMPS when the summer time comes. 

S$ stands for SUNSHINE that drives germs away, 

T is for TEETH, brush them three times a day. 

U is the USE we can make of these rules; 

y is the VALUE of good health in schools. 

W is for WATER. How good a bath feels! 

Xx is a CROSS and means Christmas Seals; 

Y is for YULETIDE, the time for the sale, 

Z is for ZEST, with it we can’t fail. 


READ A RHYME WHILE YOU WRITS. 


In their campaign for a mandatory medical inspection law in New York state th Anti 
losis Committee of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs is distributi ai an Peas 
blotters to school children. The blotters are for home use. nee ee 0 aot Reume’ 
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SILK WORKERS IN PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY’ 
FLORENCE L. SANVILLE 


THE MAKERS OF A YARD OF SILK. 


In New Jersey. 


Men 


Women 
Children 


44.4% 49.6% 6% 

As a key which opens up the situation in the 
silk industry, there appears on p. 22 of Vol. 
IV. of the Federal Report on Woman and 
Child Wage-Earners, the following candid quo- 
tation from Si/k, a trade organ: 


An ideal location [for a silk manufacturing 
plant] would be one in which labor is abun- 
dant, intelligent, skilled and cheap; where 
there were no labor unions and strikes; where 
the laws of the state made no restrictions as 
to hours of work or age of workers; where 
people were accustomed to mill life, 


The study of the social and human side of 
silk manufacturing is simplified by the fact 
that the industry is so concentrated that Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey together contained 
ir, 1907, 465 plants out of the total 885 in the 
United States; and in 1905, 72 per cent of all 
the looms, and 70.6 per cent of all the spindles 
in the country. 

In the light of these facts, the two diagrams 
above have a special significance; for they 
present in pocket form a remarkable condition 
of woman and child labor. In the two states 
mentioned, to which the study was limited, 
34.1 per cent of the labor force were men, 
54.9 per cent women, and II per cent children. 
The diagram shows that Pennsylvania con- 
tributes the lion’s share of woman and child 
labor to the industry. Against New Jersey’s 
record of 44.4 per cent men, 49.6 per cent 
women and 6 per cent children engaged in silk 
manufacturing, stand Pennsylvania’s figures 
of 9 per cent men, 67.8 per cent women and 
23.2 per cent children. This overwhelming 
preponderance of 91 per cent of woman and 
child labor in the industry in Pennsylvania 
accords well with the reason advanced in the 


report for the growth and concentration of 

1federal Report on Woman and Child Wage- 
Earners, prepared under the direction of Charles 
P. Neill, Volume IV., Silk Industry. 
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In Pennsylvania. 


5 By 
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9% 67.8% 23.2% 


silk manufacturing in that state, viz., “the 
low labor cost and the great abundance of 
woman and child workers in that state.” 

This marked difference in the two states 
in the proportions of adult and child labor 
is partly explained by the fact that the sim- 
pler “throwing” processes of silk manufac- 
ture are much more concentrated in Pennsyl- 
vania than in New Jersey and therefore the 
work of young hands can be more readily 
used. This explanation partially breaks 
down, however, under an analysis of the labor 
force for similar occupations in the two 
states. Of thirteen occupations selected as 
the most important, children were employed 
in nine in New Jersey, while in Pennsylvania 
they were employed in all with the single ex- 
ception of horizontal warping. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the greatest number of children—21.2 
per cent, most of them girls—worked as spin- 
ners, while in New Jersey only 3.6 per cent 
of the children worked at this operation, the 
reason being, in the language of the report, 
“the occupation was regarded as too labori- 
ous for children.’ In New Jersey, the largest 
proportion of children were employed as 
lacers and bobbin carriers. 

In more general terms, the labor force of 
the throwing mills of New Jersey included 
16.5 per cent children; in the similar mills 
of Pennsylvania, 30 per cent of the entire 
force was composed of children of whom 26.3 
per cent were little girls. The highest pro- 
portion of children reported in any one es- 


‘tablishment was 60 per cent. 


When “children” in industry are spoken of 
in the report, the age is assumed to be between 
fourteen and sixteen, the years which mark 
the earliest working age in a majority of the 
states of the nation. In New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania this age limit held Jegally good; 
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actually, the term “children” in New Jersey 
included 4 per cent of workers under four- 
teen years of age, and in Pennsylvania 4.4 
per cent below this legal limit. In other 
words in eighty-seven New Jersey mills there 
were found thirty-eight children under the 
age of fourteen; and in thirty-six Pennsyl- 
vania mills, there were found 208 children 
under this age. The facts given in the report 
which seem to explain the situation are as 
follows: 

New Jersey has had since September, 1904, 
a law requiring affidavits accompanied by 
documentary evidence of age, except when 
such evidence is unobtainable and the Com- 
missioner of Labor is satisfied with the evi- 
dence that is produced. The effectiveness of 
this law, however, is greatly weakened by 
the following opinion given in the report: 


after a careful and extended investi- 
gation of conditions and a study of the laws, 
the conclusion is reached that they do not 
compel or require employers to obtain affida- 
vits and other supporting proofs of age and 
keep them on file for the children they em- 
ploy, nor can an employer be compelled to 
keep a register of such children. If the 
children employed are from fourteen to six- 
teen years of age, the employer need not have 
affidavits or register. Ili the child is under the 
legal age and that fact can be proven, then a 
~successful prosecution and conviction can be 


had. 

In connection with this opinion it is sig- 
nificant that although the percentage of chil- 
dren at work actually under the legal age 
was small in New Jersey, it was found that 
75.6 per cent of the establishments failed to 
keep affidavits of children employed. From 
correspondence of the commissioner of 
labor in the report it is obvious that the de- 
partment does not consider the law manda- 
tory... The reason for the comparatively low 
proportion of children found to be under 
age may perhaps be discovered in the vigil- 
ance with which the commissioner of labor 
watched the enforcement of such poor pro- 
visions as did exist. 

In Pennsylvania, since the appalling record 
of children working under age was gathered, 
a new law has gone into effect supplanting 
an ineffective one. The latter fequired mere- 
lv the filing of an affidavit sworn out before 
any notary or justice of the peace, no em- 
ployment certificate being required. The 
worthlessness of this paper was clearly the 


‘See page 84 of the report. 
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chief cause of exploitation of young children, 
one mill alone having seventy-six children 
under the age of fourteen, who were stated 
on the affidavits on file to be anywhere be- 
tween fourteen and seventeen,1 in addition 


“however, 187 children without any affidavit 


were found in the thirty-six mills—a situa- 
tion obviously due to laxity of enforcement 
by the Factory Inspection Department rather 
tian to weakness of the statute. 

But even this weakness in the law might 
have been somewhat overcome by vigilance 
on the part of the school authorities. There 
is a provision in the compulsory school law 
requiring 
That any person employing a child or chil- 
dren shall furnish, on or before the third 
Monday of the school term and quarterly 
thereafter, to the secretary of the board of 
controllers of the district in which such child 
or children reside, the names, age, place of 
residence, and names of parent or guardian 
of every person under the age of sixteen years 
in his employ at the time of said report. 

The report in quoting this section remarks 
that “Not a single silk mill employer in Lack- 
awanna, Luzerne or Lehigh County paid any 
attention to it.”2 

In only two districts of Lackawanna and 
Luzerne counties “was any serious attempt 
made by the school authorities to enforce the 
provisions of the compulsory-attendance law.” 
In Olyphant, one of these exceptional districts, 
ninety-one children were found illegally ab- 
sent from school and their parents were given 
notice to return them to school within three 
days. Sixteen who failed to comply were 
arrested. The affidavits for all these ninety- 
one children on file with their employers, at- 
tested that they were fourteen years old or 
over. 

A comparison of children between six and 
thirteen years of age at home, at school, and 
at work in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
showed the following results :3 


AT Work. AT SCHOOL. AT HOME. 
EAL, ‘ 
peels ne 30 
This unfavorable showing in Pennsylvania 
can not be accounted for on the grounds of 
nationality as it is shown (on page 121) that 
of children of native born parents, 18.2 per 
cent in New Jersey and 31 per cent in Penn- 
sylvania were at work, and 81.8 per cent in 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


‘See page 95 of the report. 
“See page 93 of the report. 
*See page 119 of the report. 
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New Jersey and 69 per cent in Pennsylvania 
were in school. Of native children of foreign 
parents, there were at work, 13.7 per cent in 
New Jersey, 36.2 per cent in Pennsylvania; 
ip school 82.3 per cent in New Jersey, and 
61.3. per cent in Pennsylvania. Of foreign 
children of foreign parents 14.3 per cent were 
at work in New Jersey and 54.7 per cent in 
Pennsylvania, and 81.9 per cent were at school 
in New Jersey and 43.1 per cent in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The only apparent explanation of this un- 
enviable showing for Pennsylvania, seems to 
lie in a difference in public sentiment and ad- 
ministration of law. One slight element in 
Pennsylvania's favor appears in the. rather 
incomprehensible fact that while seventy-one 
cut of 1,217 girls in the New Jersey silk 
mills had never attended school, only twenty- 
four out of 1,314 girls in Pennsylvania had 
suffered this disadvantage. The report offers 
no explanation of this single item to Penn- 
sylvania’s credit. 

The investigation into hours of labor was 
affected in Pennsylvania, the report states, 
by the period of industrial depression of 
1908, although the New Jersey factories were 
studied before the depression began. The 
difference made by this abnormal condition 
affected the number of employes rather than 
the number of hours. Both in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, in the localities visited, the 
hours of labor were ten per day and fifty- 
five per week. This limit is not prescribed 
by law in either state; and the report ascribes 
this uniformity of hours to the influence of 
labor organizations. In Paterson where 
skilled men are employed in large numbers 
in diversified trades, the fifty-five hour week 
has become established through their organized 
influence. In Lackawanna and Luzerne 
Counties, Pennsylvania, a strike in the sum- 
mer of 1907 cut down the hours from fifty- 
eight and sixty to the present limit. 

Overtime work affected 3.9 per cent of all 
the employes in the Paterson mills and 9.5 
per cent of all in the Pennsylvania mills. The 
following quotation from the trade organ, 
Silk (given on page 25 of the report) indi- 
cates a very real motive for extended hours 
of work on the part of employers: 

The employes on day work do not receive 
more when working a sixty-hour week than 
if the legal week were shorter; the workers 
on piece work working sixty hours are prob- 


ably content with a lower rate than if they 
had only fifty-five hours to earn their living 
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in; and as the sixty-hour mills operate nine 
per cent longer than the fifty-five-hour mills, 
the cost per unit for general expenses would 
be correspondingly lower. 

It is significant that the second greatest 
percentage of employes required to work over- 
time in Pennsylvania were the spinners, the 
c!ass which contains the greatest proportion of 
little girls under sixteen years. Twelve and 
four-tenths per cent of all spinners in Penn- 
sylvania were working more than full time 
iu spite of the industrial depression by which 
a number of employes were laid off. 

In the matter of night work, the report 
says, “As in other respects, so in this, condi- 
tions in Pennsylvania present an unfavorable 
contrast to those in Paterson.’ In seven 
out of the thirty-six mills (over one-fifth 
cf the mills visited) night work as well 
as day work was the rule. The numbers at 
work at night were not, the report states, 
10 per cent of what they would be under nor- 
mal conditions. The following example of 
a night-working factory is given: 

In this establishment the day force work 
fifty-five hours per week, and the company 
says it was intended to have the night force 
work the same number of hours. For some 
reason the establishment wishes to operate 
the plant twelve and a half hours per night 
on Monday to Thursday nights, inclusive, and 
for five hours on Friday night or fifty-five 
hours per week. Instead of working only 
five hours on Friday night the employes ac- 
tually worked ten hours, or five hours over- 
time. The explanation given by the factories 
is that the women employes request the 
“privilege” of working the extra five hours, 
since they do not wish to go home ‘in the 
middle of the night, at which time the fifty- 
five hours is reached.’ 

When the age of the “women employes” is 
considered in the light of the revelation of 
actual age conditions, given on a former page, 
the significance of this twelve and a half hour 
night work is painfully significant. 

In Paterson, the report points out, “not one 
of the 138 silk mills is operated with a special 
night force. The law. prohibits, without a 
single exception, the employment of women 
and children in silk factories after six P. M.” 

In another table of the report, which in- 
cludes the weaving or more advanced pro- 
cesses, .it is shown that in Pennsylvania 31.4 
per cent of all girls under sixteen received 
less than $2.00 a week.2 This is the largest 
single wage group among the girls of this 
age. 


Gee pages 142, 143 of the report. 
See page 155 of the report. 
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Weekly Wages in Throwing Mills. ~ 


In’ New JERSEY. 
Women over 16 years. 


8.7% 15.8% 75.5% 
- Girls under 16 years. 


Less than $4 $4 to $6 Saas 
40.1% 41% 18.9% 


In PENNSYLVANIA. ( 
Women over 16 years. 


Less than $4 $4 to $6 


57.2% 37.1% 5.7% 
Girls under 16 years 


Less than $4 


Over $6 


91.6% 17.6% .8% 


Here, then, in Pennsylvania, we have an in- 
dustry in which over half of the employes are 
women above sixteen years. Five-sixths of 
these receive less than $6.00 a week. Over a 
tenth receive between $2.00 and $3.00, nearly 
one-fifth from $3.00 to $4.00 and the largest 
group number—almost a fourth—receive from 
$5.00 to $6.00 a week. In New Jersey, where 
the ideal of “lax laws and cheap, plentiful 
labor” is not quite so well realized, the wage 
rates shine by the graphic comparison given 
above; and in that state, only 9.2 per cent of 
girls under sixteen receive under $2.00 a week, 
while the largest adult female wage group 
(18.2 per cent) receives from $7.00 to $8.00. 

The unfavorable showing for Pennsylvania 
can not be ascribed to the great excess of 
children employed. In similar operations, 
conducted by children in both states, 53 per 
cent of the Paterson children received $5.00 
and upwards a week, compared with 4.6 per 
cent of the correspending children in-Penn- 
sylvania plants. 

Thus the report points to a double crime 
committed by the silk industry in Pennsyl- 
vania against social and industrial well-being: 
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namely, the substitution of children for adults 
in occupations normally requiring adult labor; 
and the underpayment—far below the standard 


elsewhere established—of such children as are. 
engaged in the usual child-employing pro- . 


cesses. Deliberately fattening on the help- 
less youth of the community, the manufacture 
of silk in Pennsylvania stands self-convicted 
—a sub-normal, parasitic industry. 

In construction of factory plants and their 
physical conditions, the report places Pennsyl- 
vania in a more favorable light than New 
Jersey. The Paterson mills are often old 
buildings, imperfectly remodeled, while many 


of the Pennsylvania plants are low, detached ~ 


buildings, of modern construction. 

Provisions for fire protection were not, 
however, favorable. In Paterson, 1,450 per- 
sons including 878 women and children were 
at work in mills on the third and fourth stories 
without any fire escape protection; this was 
26.4 per cent of all operatives working on 
such floors. In Pennsylvania 642 persons, 
of whom 611 were women and children, were 
working on the third and fourth stories with- 
out fire protection. This represents 42.7 per 
cent of the workers on these stories. 

The general physical conditions and sanita- 
tion were slightly better in Pennsylvania than 
in New Jersey, but in neither was the privacy 
of toilets shown to approach a favorable 
standard. In the providing of wash rooms 
and sinks, a better showing was made in Penn- 
sylvania than in the Paterson mills. In both 
communities, the report states without quali- 
fication that the “law in regard to seats, as a 
rule, is a practical nullity.” The need of seats 
is emphasized on a later page of the report, 
where it shows that in silk throwing, every 
process requires continuous standing. The 
necessity for some provision which will allow 
a girl a few moments of respite during the 
five consecutive hours of standing, morning 
and afternoon, is compellin.. 

In the eight processes which comprise the 
preliminary operation of silk-throwing, three 
are classified as tinskilled, four as semi-skilled 
and one as skilled. In New Jersey, men only 
are employed in two of the unskilled opera- 
tions, and in two of the semi-skilled; and 
both men and women are employed in the 
one skilled process. In the remainder, girls, 
women and boys are used. In Pennsylvania, 
men are employed in only one of these un- 
skilled occupations—that of soaking the silk. 
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In all the rest, girls; women, and boys are 
the operatives. 

In the making of broad silk and silk rib- 
bons, only three of the eleven processes are 
classified as semi-skilled and none as un- 
skilled. All three of these are filled by wo- 
men and girls in both New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania; of the skilled processes, New Jersey 
employs men alone in two, and men and 
women combined in three; in the three re- 
maining, only women and girls. In Pennsyl- 
vania, men alone are employed in one skilled 
process, and men and women together in two 
others. In the five remaining, women and 
girls alone are employed. 

The speeding of silk manufacturing ma- 
chinery and its results are given in the report 
in detail; the conditions in each factory in 
turn are enumerated without conclusions be- 
ing drawn. Generalizing from these detailed 
reports, one sees clearly that each operator is 
usually taxed to her fullest capacity by the 
number of “ends” given into her charge. As 
the work is all done in a standing, sometimes 
half-stooping posture, the physical strain is 
intense, especially where the quality of the silk 
causes it to break frequently. Where the 
quality is better an occasional opportunity to 
sit down for a moment is sometimes given. 
The testimony is that in some mills this op- 
portunity never occurs. 

In the chapters devoted to family and living 
conditions the significance of the facts pre- 
sented is not so great in many respects as in 
the preceding chapters dealing with the in- 
dustrial aspect of the study. The reason is 
that in the two localities studied, conditions 
differ so widely that a good basis of compari- 
son is not always possible. In New Jersey a 
single urban community represents the group 
studied; in Pennsylvania a number of scat- 
tered rural communities were under survey. 
In New Jersey the foreign population in the 
surveyed district was, with the exception of 
the English, Irish, and German elements, totally 
different from the population of the Pennsyl- 
vania region. A further unlikeness is indi- 
cated by the fact that while in Paterson 30.5 
per cent of the fathers of the families studied 
were themselves silk mill employes (the re- 
mainder being distributed through many dif- 
ferent trades), in Pennsylvania anthracite 
mining provided occupation for 64 per cent 
of the fathers; and none are mentioned as 
employed in silk manufacturing. 

An interesting point of likeness, however, 
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is shown between the two states in the fact 
that more than four-fifths of all the heads of 
families studied in Paterson, and nearly four- 
fifths in Pennsylvania, were of foreign birth. 
t is in connection with this that one of the 
most significant points in the chapters occurs, 
viz., the extent of child labor in these foreign 
families. Eighty-eight and nine-tenths per 
cent of the families in New Jersey with par- 
ents native born of native descent, had their 
children between fourteen and sixteen at work 
and 9.8 per cent had their children working 
under fourteen; while 84.3 per cent of the 
foreign born parents had their fourteen to 
sixteen year old children working and 8 per 
cent had their children under fourteen at 
work. In Pennsylvania the showing for the 
native population was, on the contrary, more 
favorable than for the foreign parents, as 
95.9 per cent of the latter allowed children 
from fourteen to sixteen to work, against 04.5 
per cent of the former; and 38.6 per cent of 
the foreign parents of children wnder four- 
teen allowed them to work against 18.2 per 
cent of the native parents. It is striking that 
the percentage of families with working chil- 
dren is in both cases much higher in Penn- 
sylvania than in New Jersey. The relation 
between child labor and “deserted or widowed 
mothers” is strikingly brought out by a com- 
parison of the summaries of two _ tables. 
These show that the grand total of families in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania who have their 
children between fourteen and sixteen at work 
amounts to 91.7 per cent of all families hav- 
ing such children; while the total of non-sup- 
porting fathers—through disability, desertion 
or death—amounts to a total of 26.4 per cent 
of all families in both states. 

The same difficulty of comparison between 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey in housing and 
living conditions exists, as in the preceding 
chapter in the report; and this review will 
merely mention in this connection, that ap- 
parently there are twice as many owners of 
their own homes among the silk workers found 
ir Pennsylvania as there are in the correspond- 
ing families in Paterson—and this although 
the annual income of the families in Pennsyl- 
vania is smaller. A partial explanation of 
this can probably be found in the very differ- 
ence which makes a comparison of these con- 
ditions in the two states so difficult—viz., that 
the Paterson workers, living in a city, are 
unable to buy their own homes on a larger 
income than is received by their co-workers 
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in Pennsylvania who live in a district where 


land is plentiful and cheap. Were this more 
favorable condition in Pennsylvania maintain- 
ed in the industrial and educational aspects 
of the situation, a much better showing for 
the Keystone state than has appeared in the 
preceding pages of the report might have re- 
sulted. 

The report closes with a section discussing 
the organization of labor in the silk industry. 
In New Jersey 8.4 per cent of the manufac- 
turers who were questioned expressed approval 
of labor organization while 53.4 per cent 
actually opposed them; in Pennsylvania not a 
single establishment was found where trade 
unions were approved and 06.4 per cent were 
actively opposed. There are three skilled 
processes employing women which have been 
able to organize with apparent success not- 
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withstanding this opposition. Outside of these 
the women and children in the industry are 
practically unorganized. 

In spite of this disorganization a notable 
strike of the women and children in the silk 
mills of Luzerne and Lackawanna Counties 
took place in 1907, as a result of which hours 
were reduced to fifty-five a week, and a min- 
imum rate of wages was established in the 
throwing processes which brought up the 
figures from a level below the normal of 
even this underpaid industry. The award of 
the arbitrator which established this improve- 
ment ended with a powerful appeal to the 
legislature for a legal reduction of the work- 
ing hours of textile employes. . Although 
permanent good results were thus secured by 
the strike the organization gradually disin- 
tegrated. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT: CO-OPERATIVE OR ONE-SIDED? 


MEYER BLOOMFIELD 
DIRECTOR OF THE VOCATION BUREAU, BOSTON 


The report of the special committee appoint- 
ed by the House of Representatives to investi- 
gate the Taylor and other systems of shop 
management as applicable to government 
works, takes note of the human elements in- 
volved to a degree which has not always mark- 
ed discussions of this subject. With the pos- 
sible exception of Louis D. Brandeis’ presen- 
tations! and those of two or three others, scien- 
tific management has been put forth too much 
as an employer’s problem. This it is, indeed, 
to the extent of the employer’s control over 
materials, methods, and managers. Quite diff- 
erent, however, are the problem of utilizing 
the worker’s latent or partially used energies 
and that intangible but very real economic 
factor, the worker’s good-will. Here we are 
in the realm not so much of scientific manage- 
ment as of right industrial relationships. 

As a matter of course, the report commends 
the standardizing of tools, machines, and sup- 
plies. It urges the systematizing of the details 
of a job by careful planning, routing, best 
practice, and intelligently-placed responsibili- 
ties. There is no question as to the vast 
amount of preventable waste, lost energies, 
and arrested efficiency in the common opera- 
tions of industry. There can be no sound ob- 
jection to dealing with these matters in the 
way the efficiency engineers have pointed out. 

To tap successfully the unused labor reserves 
of the individual workers, however, intro- 
duces elements beyond the scope of the tradi- 
tionally organized establishment. The com- 
mittee’s report appreciates this situation and 
forcefully states that scientific management so 
far as it means increased exertion and pro- 
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duction, cannot be successfully imposed upon 
the worker, even though somewhat compen- 
sated for by bonus or premium. Here the 
consent of the employed, that is, their moral 
assent and genuinely active interest, is as 
fundamental in reaching the object sought for, 
as are the franchise and civic interest in eff- 
cient, popular government. No _ individual 
employer’s sense of fairness, kindly treatment, 
and extra money inducements can allay organ- 
ized labor’s fear of the consequences to the 
worker arising from a general introduction of 
scientific management. To the extent that 
labor opposes energy-saving, time-saving and 
cost-saving devices, even though these should 
involve a re-education of work-habits, inevit- 
able failure will attend its opposition; for in a 
real sense, these factors are akin to invention 
and are linked with economic progress. To the 
extent that the employer and the efficiency en- 
gineer fail to recognize that subtle and ever- 
lasting element which separates labor from 
other industrial commodities, scientific man- 
agement or any other management will con- 
tinue that opposition of interests which the in- 
dustrial life of to-day presents with its divi- 
sion of allegiances as sharply drawn as the 
subdivision of labor itself. 

The truth is that the corrective for the im- 
personalism characteristic of present-day big 
business is the substitution of the collective 
personalities of the people employed for the 
old-time individually trade-marked character 
of an establishment. No subordinate can se- 
cure that team play, loyalty, and effective ex- 
ertion which the master of an establishment 
was wont to secure. A dynamic principle, 
therefore, must make up for what is now 
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jacking in essential human motive power, and 
that principle is obviously a democratic status 
of the worker in the industry; a relationship 
founded on something quite apart from fear, 
dependence, or gratitude. As promoters of 
efficiency these are illusive and not finally 
effective. 

Real participation in the problems and in 
the fortunes of the common enterprise will 
add to scientific management the thing it most 
needs to win out. Lacking this participation, 
with its assured interest in the value of ex- 
tended effort, it matters little whether it be 
called scientific management, scientific profit- 
making, or scientific exploitation, labor’s ulti- 
mate efficiency and the efficiency of its good- 
will can not be secured. The sense of common 
cause transforms the “hand” at the job into 
the man in the establishment. Scientific man- 
agement can only effect the conservation of 
the labor resources in industry as we best 
effect the conservation of our country’s natural 
resources, by safeguarding the accruing ben- 
efits for all the people concerned. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: PITTSBURGH 


The Department of Industrial Research of 
the University of Pittsburgh which was 
founded last September with a staff of twenty- 
two specialists in various fields of industrial 
research has so far taken root that plans are 
already on foot for a new building to cost a 
quarter of a million dollars, with capacity to 
accommodate fifty industrial fellows and an 
up-to-date equipment of machine shops, fur- 
nace rooms, and laboratories. Buildings and 
apparatus have so far been supplied by the 
University, and the salaries of specialists paid 
by business men desiring the specific investi- 
gations. 

Among the subjects being studied at the 
present time are problems connected with bak- 
ing, glass making, glue and soap making, util- 
ization of fruit waste, crude petroleum, com- 
position flooring, natural gas, cement, and the 
abatement of the smoke nuisance. For this 
latter subject which is of more than merely 
trade interest, the largest appropriation has 
been made. 

The Pittsburgh study of the smoke nuisance 
aims to be the first rounded scientific study of 
the problem. A group of twenty-six experts 
including a physicist, chemists, physicians, 
botanists, mechanical engineers, lawyers, a 
meteorologist, and a psychologist are to be at 
work, each on his aspect of the subject for 
two years. Among the newest and most im- 
portant contributions will be the studies of 
health, on which eight physicians are to be 
employed, and of the actual increase in the 
cost of living due to smoke. The economic and 
social aspects are being taken up by Prof. C. 
W. A. Veditz; these, of course, having a bear- 
ing on all the other lines of inquiry. The study 
of the effect of smoke on plant life, for exam- 
ple, is directly connected with the market-gar- 
dening situation and the cost of living, as well 
as with the aesthetic aspect of the problem. 
The meteorological study has a direct bearing 
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on health. An important compilation and 
criticism of smoke legislation is also planned. 

The university bespeaks the co-operation of 
all interested in any phase of these investiga- 
tions, who may communicate with Prof. R. C. 
Benner and W. W. Strong, who are in general 
charge. 


MINIMUM WAGES AND THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS PRESS 


The Massachusetts minimum wage Dill, 
amended by the removal of the compulsory 
clause, has been reported favorably by the 
committee on labor of the Massachusetts leg- 
islature and is now before the ways and 
means committee. Under this amendment an 
establishment does not enforcedly come under 
the operation of the law: but if it will not do 
so, the fact must be published in the local 
press. Since the bill has been before the leg- 
islature it has received wide-spread editorial 
comment. The Boston Common puts in ‘a 
nutshell the contention of the Massachusetts 
movement, the most considerable of its kind 
we have yet had in America: 

“Less frequently now than formerly is it said 
there is no sentiment in business. The senti- 
ment which suggests minimum wage boards 
for women workers in Massachusetts cannot 
be kept out of business, for it has too power- 
ful a backing in instinctive justice. 

“Just as industry is not much longer to be 
allowed to throw its maimed, the dependents 
of its killed, or its superannuated upon society 
at large, to be cared for at random, so must 
it stop its search for selfish profits for a few 
at the cost of the cheated many, whether that 
cheating be in the wilful form of adulterations 
of products or of monopoly high prices, or in 
the unconscious form of wage-payments be- 
neath the line of wholesome self-support for 
the toilers who make the goods.” 

The Outlook and the Chicago Tribune, the 
latter in commenting on the causes of the 
Lawrence strike, regard the minimum wage 
as a necessary correlative of legislation reduc- 
ing the hours of labor. The Tribune, while 
approving such legislation, regards it as of 
little effect unless uniform in all states. 

“There is constructive promise of far- 
reaching consequence in the bill,” says the 
Boston Record. “There is need for account- 
ing in this department of employment (namely, 
the employment. of women and minors). The 
new board, if established, may give it. The 
way to cure the ills and evils of warped civil- 
ization is by striking at the roots; and under- 
payment of women and minors is one of these 
roots. Superficial gain in cheapness of manu- 
facture by too small payment of these is a 
fraud on humanity. Industry built on rotten 
foundations cannot stand.” 

The Chicago Record-Herald approves the 
plan and gives this story from real life show- 
ing how a wage increase brought direct benefit 
in increased efficiency to one employer: 

“The company, at the suggestion of social 
workers, increased the wages of its employes 
about 30 per cent on the average. The result 
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surprised and delighted it. Better wages en- 
abled the employes to buy better food, and that 
made for efficiency. The spirit of the factory 
distinctly improved; cheerfulness and appreci- 
ation in turn “boosted” efficiency. Again, there 
was:less shifting, and permanency increased 
skill and reduced waste and cost. The net 
result has been an actual decrease in manu- 
facturing cost of 30 per cent. Instead of los- 
ing anything, the company gained much 
through the very material advance in wages. 
Benevolence paid, it became ‘business.’ ” 

The Boston Journal believes that the fun- 
damental problem underlying wage legislation 
is its effect on the consumer. The question 
which must be answered first, is whether the 
state has the right to “put any obligation on 
the whole public as consumers, in order to 
pay increased wages to a class or classes.” 
This question being answered satisfactorily it 
may, in. the Journal’s opinion, be advisable to 
establish the general principle that “in the long 
run earnings as distinct from wages, cannot 
be less than the necessary cost of maintaining 
the worker alive and in health.” 

The Boston Herald believes that the mini- 
mum wage movement is based upon a desire 
to humanize industry, but it does not regard 
this effort in its final outcome very optimis- 
tically. “All must agree,’ says the Herald, 
“that the project in itself is far less important 
than the direction in which it leads.’ This, 
in the Herald’s opinion, would be the assump- 
tion of responsibility by the state to provide 
that its workers are not thrown out of em- 
ployment by wage legislation. But such a re- 
sponsibility may carry with it the necessity for 
providing state work for the unemployed, and 
tend, the Herald fears, toward a dangerous so- 
cialistic control of industry by the state. 

While the Boston Evening Transcript ex- 
presses some hesitancy at “loading the state” 
up with another commission, it sets forth a 
detailed statement of the advantages it antici- 
pates from minimum wage legislation. To 
quote: 

“Every consideration of public policy seems 
to dictate the expediency of ‘doing something 
for’ the lowest paid among the workers, 
since, if the state does not intervene in their 
behalf at the beginning, it almost surely will 
have to do so, in the form of charity, at the 
end. It may be that the establishment of a 
minimum wage will meet the demands of jus- 
tice. In two ways it would tend directly to 
benefit the employer, since it would enable him 
to rid himself of the competition of sweaters, 
and would encourage him to study the eco- 
nomic possibilities of his force and to develop 
the underpaid to a profitable point of 
efficiency. Possibly it is along this general 
line of ‘getting together’ that the projected 
measure would reveal its chief usefulness. It 
would insure against strikes, by convincing 
workers they were paid as much as others in 
their grade; it would lessen the objection to 
seasonal industries by making it worth an em- 
ployer’s while to keep his trained help, and it 
would abolish or change the character of the 
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‘parasitic industries’ that tend to lower the 
wages in all others.” 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN THE LARGE 


The Bulletin of Manufactures of the Bu- 
reau of the Census which will be reprinted as 
part of the compendium of the Thirteenth 
Census shows the United States to have had, 
in the year 1909, 268,491 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, employing 7,678,578 persons. 

During the ten years from 1899 to 1909 the 
number of establishments increased 29.4 per 
cent; the capital employed, 105.3 per cent; the 
average number of wage-earners, 40.4 per 
cent; the amount of primary power, 85 per 
cent; the value of materials consumed, 84.6 
per cent; the value of products, 81.2 per cent; 
and the value added by manufacture, 76.6 per 
cent. The gross value of products in 1909 ex- 
ceeded that in 1899 by more than $9,000,000,000, 
and the value added by manufacture in 1909 
was, in round numbers, $2,700,000,000 more 
than in 1899. 

During the first half of the decade the 
number of wage-earners increased 16 per 
cent, during the last half 21 per cent; dur- 
ing the same periods increases in wages were 
30 per cent and 33 per cent, thus showing an 
increase in average wages. 

The tables of sex and age distribution in in- 
dustry show 87 per cent male adult wage- 
earners, 19.5 per cent female, and 2.5 children 
under sixteen years of age. Textile manu- 
factures and the making of needles, hooks and 
eyes, canning, box and bag making show the 
largest percentage of children, cotton goods 
going as high as 10 per cent of the total number 
of wage-earners. Geographically, the South 
Atlantic States show the largest percentage of 
child workers, western sections the least. In 
the last decade the percentage of men in the 
manufacturing industries appears to have risen 
slightly, from 77.1 per cent to 78 per cent; of 
women has remained stationary at 19.5 per 
cent, and of children has decreased from 3.4 
per cent to 2.5, this latter in spite of the fact 
that in some industries the percentage of chil- 
dren employed shows a considerable increase. 


MILWAUKEE’S BUREAU OF ECONOMY 


Eighteen months’ work on the part of the 
Milwaukee Bureau of Economy and Efficiency 
has among other things produced almost a 
score of valuable pamphlets containing the 
latest that can be said about various problems 
of efficiency in city administration. The latest 
of these bulletins (No. 19), summarizes the 
work of the bureau, which is under the direc- 
tion of John R. Commons, B. W. Rastall, and 
Leslie I. Everts, and is unique in that it re- 
ceives its main financial support from the city 
government. Two scientific managers, Har- 
rington Emerson and Charles Hine, formerly 
organization expert of the Harriman Lines, 
are consulting experts of the bureau. The 
work which was launched bv the socialist ad- 
ministration at Professor Commons’ sugges- 
tion in June, 1910, covers an efficiency and 
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a social survey, patterned somewhat after the 
Pittsburgh survey. Mr. Rastall has been in 
charge of the former, Professor Commons of 
the latter. 

The work in these two fields is summarized 
in Bulletin 19 as including the supervision of 
systems already installed, the installation of 
systems in certain departments already design- 
ed, the completion of studies partially finished, 
the planning of others not yet begun, the per- 
manent organization of an efficiency library 
and of what may lead to an efficiency bureau 
and the periodical publication of bulletins, 
giving the results of special studies by the 
bureau. The bulletins issued are on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Plan and Method; Alarm 
Telegraph Systems; Garnishment of Wages; 
Women’s Wages; The Refuse Incinerator; 
Citizens’ Free Employment Bureau; Free 
Legal Aid; The Newsboys of Milwaukee; Re- 
view of the Bureau’s Work; Plumbing and 
House Drain Inspection; Water Works Effi- 
ciency (three bulletins); Health Department 
(three bulletins) ; Recreation Survey; Eighteen 
Months’ Work. 

Those ready for the press are: Construction 
and Operation of Sewers; Ash and Rubbish 
ana Water Works Efficiency (one bul- 
etin). 

Studies in progress are: Cafes (three bul- 
letins); Purchase Methods; Water Works 
Efficiency (two bulletins); Management of 
Public Structures; Sewers; Health and Sani- 
tation (three bulletins); Organization (two 
bulletins) ; Street Construction; Street Clean- 
ing; City Engineer’s Office (two bulletins). 


BUFFALO’S IMMIGRANTS 


The first annual report of the Buffalo com- 
mittee of the North American Civic League 
for Immigrants sets forth the reasons, from 
the standpoint of economic policy, for helping 
immigrants to become good citizens. It also 
sets forth very modestly the unique work this 
cotnmittee is doing. 

A staff of eight paid workers has been built 
up, including an extension secretary, an im- 
migrant visitor, and a group of “domestic ed- 
ucators.” By arrangement with the federal 
authorities the committee receives the names 
of immigrants coming to Buffalo, and all the 
assistance possible is given them. The im- 
migrant visitor calls on as many as possible, 
and in every way endeavors to prevent ex- 
ploitation, and to assist them in getting ad- 
justed. 

During the year a legal aid bureau has been 
inaugurated, with a board of directors con- 
sisting of twenty-one leading lawyers; an at- 
torney, and an assistant attorney have been 
engaged. 

The domestic educators have been put in 
the field in co-operation with the district nurs- 
ing association. It is their work to give prac- 
tical instruction in the homes, and through 
special classes, in practical housekeeping. 
These educators are also working in harmony 
with the Charity Organization Society. 
Through practical methods of instruction and 
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suggestion they are helping immigrant fami- 
lies to become independent. 

Another important line of work that has 
been begun by the Buffalo committee is secur- 
ing employment for immigrant workmen. 
Having failed in an effort to have the state 
of New York open a free employment bureau 
in Buffalo, they are endeavoring to carry on 
the work themselves, pending the time when 
the state will enter upon the work and when 
a division of information of the United States 
Immigration Service will be opened in Buffalo. 

Still another undertaking is the promotion 
of schools for citizenship. These proved so 
valuable and were taken advantage of by such 
a large number of immigrants who wished to 
become citizens, that the City Department of 
Public Instruction has decided to make it a 
permanent feature of their evening classes. 


THE OHIO COMPENSATION DECISION 


The decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio 
upholding the constitutionality of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law of that state appears 
in full (suit of Wallace D. Yaple, member of 
the State Liability Board to collect expenses 
from the state treasurer) in the Ohio Law 
Reporter for March 4. The defense was 
based on the contentions that the law is an 
unwarranted exercise of the police power; 
that it seizes property without due process; 
that it violates the constitutional provision for 
freedom of contract, and that it sets up an 
arbitrary classification. On the first point, 
after citing many other court decisions, the 
Ohio court holds that the “purposes and ob- 
jects which the legislature contemplated in the 
the passage of the law are sufficient to sustain 
the exercise of the police power and the par- 
ticipation of the state in the manner provided.” 
The court holds furthermore, on one point in 
this contention that the withdrawal of the cus- 
tomary defenses from those not electing to 
come within the terms of the insurance 
scheme, that “on account of the common law 
and statutory rights still preserved to the 
parties by the statute “(which are pointed out 
in detail both in cases where the law is elected 
and where the old liability rights are retained) 
‘Wve cannot say that the law is coercive.” This 
is in conformity with the’ Wisconsin decision 
on this point. 

Taking the second and third points together 
the court holds that, “in a case such as is pre- 
sented here, in which the state itself has un- 
dertaken a general enterprise in the interests 
of the general good and in the exercise of its 
police power, and presents to its citizens the 
option to join in the undertaking and receive 
its protection and benefit, on a right of action 
being withdrawn by the legislature which ex- 
perience has shown to be difficult of practical 
enforcement, while preserving the valuable 
and kindred rights of action, it cannot be said 
that in such withdrawal there is a violation of 
the constitution in the respects claimed.” 

The classification (based on a minimum 
number of five employes) the court thinks rea- 
sonable and proper since, in the words of an- 
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other decision the “difference in the situation 
(where few and where many are employed) is 
not merely fanciful, but real.” 4 

As to general criticism of legislation of this 
character the court sums up as follows: 

“It is suggested that this legislation makes 
a radical step in our government policy not 
contemplated by the constitution and which it 
is the duty of the court to condemn. But it 


creates no new right or new remedy for wrong © 


done. 

“Tt is an effort to in some degree answer the 
requirements of conditions which have come 
in an age of invention and momenteus change. 

The courts of the country while frankly re- 
sisting encroachment on the constitutions in 
the past have yet found in their ample limits, 
sufficient to enable us to meet the emergencies 
and needs of our development, and we do not 
find that this statute goes beyond the bounds 
put upon the legislative will.” 


JOTTINGS 
CONTINUOUS INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE 


The commission on hours of work in con- 
tinuous processes of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation meets in Lon- 
don, England, June 10 to 14. The American 
section will be represented by John A. Fitch 
of THe Survey, who has made intensive 
studies of labor problems in the iron and 
steel industries. 


ILLINOIS SAFETY LAW STRENGTHENED 


An important decision of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court now puts the responsibility for 
safeguarding machinery squarely upon the 
employer. John Streeter of Aurora had three 
fingers clipped off while operating a machine 
commonly known as a “joiner.” He started 
suit for damages and the Circuit and Appel- 
late Courts both decided in the good old way 
that he had “assumed the risk.” Then at- 
torney Samuel A. Harper for the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, brought before the Supreme 
Court some common safety appliances which 
render such accidents unnecessary, and re- 
spectfully called attention to the famous 
health, comfort, and safety act of 1909. The 
Supreme Court then decided that the em- 
ployer had not done his part to prevent acci- 
dents and could not plead risks of the trade 
or negligence of the workman as a defense 
in the damage suit. 

Since the Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
which went into effect in Illinois on May 1, 
provides that a manufacturer must have com- 
plied with the regulations of the safety law 
if he wishes to settle at the regular scale of 
compensation, the question of what is a prop- 
erly guarded machine is of very great impor- 
tance to him if he wishes to escape liability 
for accidents. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Efforts to secure more just systems of com- 
pensation for workmen injured by industrial 
accidents have resulted this year in new com- 
pensation acts in Michigan and Maryland. 
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The New York legislature has adopted a form 
for a constitutional amendment for the same 
purpose, and California and Massachusetts 
have amended their acts of 1911. The fed- 
eral compensation measure, applying princi- 
pally to railway workmen engaged in inter- 
state commerce, passed the United States sen- 
ate May 6, and has been favorably reported to 
the house by the Judiciary Committee. 


BRITISH INSURANCE ACT LOST 


About 500 copies of the British insurance 
act, on the way to specially interested mem- 
bers of the Association for Labor Legislation, 
went down with the Titanic. Fortunately, 
the United States Bureau of Labor is ar- 
ranging to republish the British act in an 
early number of the Bulletin. 


WOMEN’S WORKING HOURS 


Maryland, New Jersey, and Kentucky have 
been added this year to the list of states 
which prescribe a maximum ten-hour work- 
ing day for women. New York passed a 
fifty-four hour week law, but, after an un- 
successful ten year’s fight, exempted the 
troublesome canneries of perishable fruits and 
vegetables. 


REPORTING OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


Maryland and New Jersey have been added 
this year to the six states which in 1911 en- 
acted the standard bill of the Association 
for Labor Legislation, providing for the noti- 
fication of occupational diseases by physicians. 

Leonard W. Hatch, chief statistician of the 
New York Department of Labor, has issued 
his first formal report covering the first six 
months’ period under the law. Fatal cases 
are reported as resulting from industrial 
poisoning from lead, mercury, and phospho- 
rus, as well as from compressed-air illness. 
Reports of arsenic poisoning and anthrax are 
included. Of eighty-seven cases of lead pois- 
oning actually reported, forty-seven are from 
manufacturing establishments, and thirty-two 
from the house-painting trade. Twenty-nine 
cases of compressed-air illness, actually re- 
ported, suggest the need of more careful en- 
forcement of New York’s unique American 
law for the elimination of that disease among 
workers in tunnels and caissons. The educa- 
tional value of this legislation is already ap- 
parent in several states where there is an in- 
creased interest in the study and prevention 
of unnecessary suffering due to peculiar work 
hazards. | 


IMPROVEMENT OF MINE CONDITIONS 


An arrangement has been made with the 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service by 
which one or more surgeons connected with 
that service will carry on jointly for that 
service and for the federal Bureau of Mines 


investigations looking to the improvement of © 


mine conditions. These inquiries and inves- 
tigations have already shown, according to 
the report of the Bureau of Mines, that tuber- 
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culosis and hookworm are prevalent miners’ 
diseases in a number of localities in the 
United States. 
report, “that this work should be extended 
more rapidly, because of the fact that the 
health conditions, as well as the risk of acci- 
dents, may be influenced by conditions sus- 
ceptible of easy improvement. 

Various questions that concern the health 
of workers in mines, quarries, and metallurg- 
ical plants can not be answered finally with- 
out investigations and inquiries that are nat- 
ional in scope. Among such questions are the 
most efficient methods of preventing the dis- 
eases peculiar to certain industries, the most 
effective sanitary precautions to be observed 
in and about coal mines and metal mines, 
and the relative healthfulness of occupations 
_ pertaining to mining and metallurgical indus- 
tries. 


COMMISSION ON MINING 

The congressional committee on mines and 
mining has reported favorably the Foster 
bill providing for an investigation of the min- 
ing industry. The committee reports that 
ander present conditions our coal miners 
must remain in enforced idleness for nearly 
one hundred working days each year, and that 
the ratio of deaths to each 1,000 men employ- 
ed is twice or three times that in other large 
mining countries. 
ASSOCIATION FOR INSURANCE EDUCATION 


The Market World and Chronicle states that 
members of the International Association of 
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Casualty and Surety Underwriters have re- 
ceived for their signatures an agreement to or- 
ganize the Association for Insurance Educa- 
tion, to be headed by former Superintendent 
William H. Hotchkiss of New York. The 
Massachusetts Savings Bank Insurance scheme 
was quick to provoke the opposition of the in- 
dustrial insurance interests; the New Jersey, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts workmen’s 
compensation legislation has put the casualty 
companies on the defensive, while the Wash- 
ington and Ohio state insurance funds have 
been regarded in some quarters as the little 
end of a wedge for state insurance moulded on 
the continental systems. How far this pro- 
posed educational campaign by the private 
American companies is prompted by these de- 
velopments is a matter of speculation. It is 


‘perhaps significant that one of the men whose 


name is identified with the new association, 
recently wrote THr Survey that German and 
American conditions were so dissimilar that 
the German system had nothing to offer by 
way of suggestion of value to American states. 
The purpose of the proposed organization is 
stated to be “to conduct an educational cam- 
paign, with the object of enlightening the public 
relative to the function of insurance, the 1m- 
portance of insurance to the community, the 
method of insurance companies, and the bur- 
dens imposed upon policy-holders by unwise 
laws, etc.” The membership agreement is to 
become effective when signed by a sufficient 
number of companies to insure an income of 
$50,000 for the first year’s expenses by an as- 
sessment of one-tenth of I per cent on net 
cash premiums for 1911, the agreement to be 
binding for two years from April 1, I912. 
Casualty and surety companies operating in the 
United States or Canada are eligible. The plan 
of organization provides for a governing com- 
mittee of seven, one from each of the seven 
branches of casualty and miscellaneous insur- 
ance, Mr. Hotchkiss to be general counsel and 
chairman of the governing committee and 
chairman of all meetings. 


FOR COMPENSATION UNIFORMITY 


On May 4 there was held in New York a 
conference of representatives of the legal 
compensation committee of the National Civic 
Federation and the workmen’s compensation 
committees of the American Bar Association 
and the Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. It is stated that the three co-operating 
bodies came to substantial agreement on a 
uniform compensation act. In the course of 
the meeting, August Belmont announced a 
New York conference for May 17 to be held 
under the auspices of the New York Comfmit- 
tee of the Civic Federation for the purpose 
of “merging divergent views into a plan” 
through which all interested organizations 
“may work for a compulsory compensation 
law to go into effect January 1, 1914, after the 
constitutional amendment passed by the recent 
legislature shall have been submitted to the 
people.” 
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THE NEGRO IN AMERICA: TODAY AND TOMORROW 


MARY WHITE OVINGTON 
SECRETARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


In spite of rain and Lake Michigan wind a 
thousand people crowded New Sinai Temple, 
Chicago, on the night of April 28 to hear the 
opening addresses at the fourth annual con- 
ference of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People." Two even- 
ings later over a thousand persons were turn- 
ed away from the final session in Handel 
Hall, which seats seven hundred. 

With Jane Addams presiding at the open- 
ing meeting, Oswald Garrison Villard defined 
the two schools of thought. with reference to 
the Negro question which are current among 
intelligent Americans today. 

The first school lays entire stress upon 
education, and is generously active in the 
supporting of industrial training in the 
South. The adherents of this school feel it 
a mistake to dwell upon the injuries and per- 
secutions to which Negroes are subjected, be- 
lieving that the cure for these ills can come 
only through the slow process of education 
of all the people. This view is held by many 
earnest, devoted friends of the race. 

The second school, while appreciating the 
work of the educator and philanthropist, feels 
that conditions in the ,South are growing 
worse, not better, and that the policy of “time 
and patience” is outworn. The people of this 
school view with growing apprehension the 
denial of justice to the Negro in the courts, 
and the spirit of violence and hatred that ends 
with the burning alive of men and women by 
the mob. They refuse to disregard the grave 
disparity in the distribution of school funds 
among the whites and blacks of the southern 
states, and the bestowal of the franchise upon 
the white ruffian while the industrious black 
property-owner is kept away from the polls. 


The officers of the association are: Moorefield 
Storey, president; Oswald Garrison Villard, chair- 
man of executive committee; Mary White Oving- 
ton, secretary; W. H. B. DuBois, director of pub- 
licity and research. The Chicago conference com- 
mittee includes: Jare Addams, honorary chair- 
man; Sherman C. Kingsley, chairman; Robert 
McMurdy, vice-chairman; Thomas W. Allinson, 
secretary and treasurer; C. WH. Bentley, W. G. Wall- 
ing, C. T. Hallinan, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, W. C. 
Boyden, Ida B. Wells Barnett, S. P. Breckenridge, 
a P, Woolley, Julius Rosenwald and Bdward 

. Brown. 
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They believe that people North and South 
should know the facts concerning the Negro’s 
status in the republic. They reassert their 
belief in democracy, as something worth bat- 
tling for. 

Of this battle Mr. Villard spoke at length. 
He reviewed the legal work of the associa- 
tion, its securing of justice in the courts, its 
protests against mob violence. He corgrat- 
ulated the colored people of the country on 
the many victories they had won during the 
past year, victories due largely to their own 
growing power of protest. He said: 


Politically, we have reason to be grateful 
for the Root-Borah debate in the senate on 
disfranchisement, for the fight for Negro 
suffrage in Oklahoma, for the winning of civil 
rights in the courts of New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and elsewhere, and for an- 
other and overwhelming defeat of disfran- 
chisement in Maryland. 

The blow at peonage in Alabama struck by 
the Supreme Court in I91I is a cause for 
widespread rejoicing. The efforts to draw the 
color line in Cornell University have failed; 
the appointment of a colored assistant Uni- 
ted States attorney-general in Washington, 
and the election of the first colored legisla- 
tor in Pennsylvania are a few of the many 
auspicious omens of the future. But most 
significant and striking of all the advances 
was the defeat of the appointment of Judge 
William C. Hook of Kansas to the Supreme 
Court of the United States as a result of his 
intolerable decision in the Jim Crow car case. 


Other meetings were largely given over to 
analysis of the Negro’s status in the country. 
W.E. B. Du Bois, by means of lantern slides, 
showed the discrimination practiced against 
the Negro in schools, in public parks, and in 
the city streets. He showed the Jim-Crow rail- 
toad car, situated between the baggage car and 
the smoker, a passage-way for all white em- 
ployes, the oldest and worst running coach 
on the train. Pictures of beautiful library 
buildings into which no Negro may enter 
were thrown upon the screen; opera houses, 
where the Negro may never listen to music; 
and playgrounds, close to colored quarters, 
where black children may only peep through 
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the gates, watching the white children at 
their games. The lecture ended with the black 
man’s and the white man’s burial places—far 
apart, in death as in life. 

The white man’s plea for justice to the 
Negro came with strong insistence from 
Judge E. O. Brown of Chicago who quoted 
Bernard Shaw concerning the “sweet reason- 
ableness” of the Yankees, who, first prevent- 
ing Negroes*from following any occupation 
but that of bootblack or waiter, then pro- 
claim as evidence of the intellectual inferior- 
ity of the Negroes that they are only boot- 
blacks or waiters. “In honor to ourselves,” 
Judge Brown said, “we must do away with 
all race discrimination.” Charles Edward 
Russell made a strong plea for human broth- 
erhood, and I. M. Rubinow gave a clear com- 
parison between the Russian peasant and the 
Negro in the United States, classes emanci- 
pated simultaneously. Dr. Rubinow’s striking 
comparisons successfully refuted the common 
excuse that the Negro’s position in the United 
States is due chiefly to his color. 

On the last evening two white speakers 
gave careful advice to the Negroes present. 
John H. Walker, president of the United Mine 
Workers of Illinois, told them that their 
hope lay in uniting with the working-class. 
They should join the labor unions whenever 
possible, and fight the battle of the working- 
man in the strike and at the polls. B. F. 
Riley of Birmingham, a white clergyman of 
high social position, assured the Negro that 
his hope lay with the upper class. His friend 
was the son of the white man who had own- 
ed and loved and cared for his black slaves. 
Such a man had nothing to fear from social 
equality, and was opposed to the ignorant 
demagogue who was declaiming against and 
mobbing the black race. 
tened: attentively to both doctrines, but gave 
no sign of its choice. Dr. Riley made an ex- 
cellent point against the northerner who came 
south for commercial reasons, and at once 
joined in the popular anti-Negro clamor. 
“Such men,” he said, “work harm for those 
of us who are striving to better Negro con- 
ditions, and we earnestly wish you would 
keep them at home.” 

Following a reception Tuesday afternoon 
at Hull House Abdul Baha, the head of the 
Babai movement, visited the delegates. In his 


’This lecture with slides may be secured at the 
association’s headquarters, 26 Vesey street, New 
York. 
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brown robe and turban, with his white hair 
and beard, Abdul Baha is a noble figure. He 
spoke through his interpreter, and after de- 
scribing the many things that unite the races, 
he showed that all that separated them was 
their color. And this was foolish prejudice, 
he said, since for all to be one color would . 
be monotonous. The colors of the race were 
like the colors of the flowers in a garden. 
Who would wish to have white flowers only? 
God had made the garden beautiful by giving 
it flowers of many hues. 

Among the colored speakers was William 
Pickens, a Yale graduate, professor of Latin 
at Talledega College, Alabama. Mr. Pickens’s 
earnest account of the progress of the Negro 
was enlivened by delightful stories of more 
primitive times. He told of a colored preacher 
who after the volcanic eruptions in the West 
Indies gave his explanation of the phenome- 
non. Discarding the facts of geology as he 
had read them in the newspapers, he evolved 
the following theory: the earth was round; 
the Lord made it that way, and He had made 
it to turn around. Consequently He had put 
a rod inside the earth, and a lot of oil around 
the rod to lubricate it. 

“An den along come Rockefeller, an’ er 
lot of oder mischief-makers, an’ dey . bore 
inter de earf, an’ draw out de oil, an’ make 
er hot-box.” 

This preacher, Mr. Pickens explained, used 
to boast that he plowed six days in the week 
with his good right arm, and preache1 the 
word of God on Sundays. Good white peo- 
ple, hearing this, would applaud, but the col- 
ored people learned to demand an educated 
clergy, “and,” Mr. Pickens added, “we are 
getting it.” 

At the meeting of delegates Tuesday morn- 
ing a resolution was introduced asking the 
Board of Directors, as soon as practicable, to 
test the constitutionality of the “grandfather 
clause” in the Supreme Court of’ the United 
States. The resolution. was unanimously 
adopted. At this meeting Professor Spingarn, 
chairman of the New York Branch, told of 
the New York committee’s successful testing 
of the right of the Negro to sit in the orches- 
tra of a theater, and of the conviction of New 
York policemen for maltreating Negroes. 
The conference learned of the dynamiting of 
Negro homes in Kansas City, Mo., of the ex- 
clusion of Negroes from Canada, and of race 
prejudice in Arkansas. A full account of 
Chicago conditions was given by Ida Wells 
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Barnett at the last session; and final words 
of greeting and encouragement were given by 
Julius Rosenwald of Chicago. 

While the story of the Negro as told at 
the conference was unquestionably one of 
oppression and wrong, the note struck was 
hopeful. As a granddaughter of Lucretia 
Mott said in commenting on the meetings and 
the earnest, enthusiastic mass of people at- 
tending them: “This denotes progress. I 
have known of these terrible conditions, and 
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I have felt hopeless in facing them. But now 
I see that the colored people are making 
united protest against them, and protest 
means change.” The tremendous advance 
made by the woman’s suffrage movement since 
it has adopted the policy of aggressive agi- 
tation may bring courage to the National 
Association and to the Chicago conference. 
We, too, may soon see the beginnings of re- 
form in America’s treatment of her colored 
citizens. 


THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS: A READJUSTMENT OF WOMEN 
WINTHROP D. LANE 


When the daily press and the popular mag- 
azine begin to talk about a movement, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to make the pub- 
lic understand the philosophy behind that 
movement. Thus it is at least partly an 
achievement of the American newspaper that 
millions of people regard the Boy Scouts as 
a training school for the militia. A similar 
fate seems to be in store for the organization 
of the Camp Fire Girls.* One headline recent- 
ly described its purpose as being “to learn 
wood craft and home craft,” as if it were a 
joint substitute for the summer camp and 
domestic science class. 

Conceived in deliberation and nursed 
thoughtfully inch by inch, the Camp Fire 
Girls, which was incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia in March, 1912, 
is described as “a pure experiment in social 
engineering, an endeavor to correlate the 
various human incentives to activity with the 
known methods of social progress.” The 
shifting outlook and changed status of 
womankind demand, as never before, solidar- 
ity of action and a unified facing of new tasks 
set in strange conditions. It is as a purposeful 
attempt to introduce cohesion, group spirit, 
and team work into a mass of individual 
laborers with no race habits of organization 
that the Camp Fire Girls thrusts itself into 
the vision of the social worker. 

An official booklet gives the details of con- 
stitution. Enough of these may be indicated 
here to show how the aim is carried out. A 
local camp fire, of which there are now about 
200, consists of from six to twenty girls. 
There are three grades—wood gatherers, fire 
makers, and torch bearers. A girl who wishes 
to join the organization must repeat the Wood 
Gatherer’s Desire: 


1The headquarters of the Camp Fire Girls are 
at 118 Hast 28 street. New York. Its committee 
on organization consists of; Dr, Luther H. Gulick, 
chairman ; Elizabeth W. Dodge, treasurer pro tem; 
Gerda Sebbelov, secretary; Harriett Alexander, 
Hlizabeth Boies, Mrs. Sidney Cecil Borg, Gutzon 
Borglum, Howard S§S. Braueher, Dr. Anna L. 
Brown, Eliza R. Butler, Mabel Cratty, Mrs. Charles 
H. Farnsworth. Mrs. Luther H. Gulick, V. Bverit 
Macy, Maude H. Miner, Mrs. William Fellowes 
Morgan, Mrs. William W. Rossiter. Mrs. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Katherine Tweed, and Mary 
Schenck Woolman. 


“It is my desire to become a camp fire girl, 
to obey the law of the camp fire, which is to: 


Seek beauty 

Give service 
Pursue knowledge 
Be trustworthy 
Hold on to health 
Glorify work 

Be happy.” 


To become a fire maker a girl must have 
been a wood gatherer for not less than three 
months, must present twenty elective honors 
chosen from the groups suggested in the offi- 
cial booklet and must meet fourteen definite 
requirements, such as: 

“1. To help prepare and serve, together with 
the other candidates, at least two meals for 
meeting of the camp fire. 

“2. To sleep with open windows or out-of- 
doors for at least a month. 

“3. To name the chief causes of infant 
mortality in summer. To know how and to 
what extent it has been reduced in one Amer- 
ican community.” 

When she is ready for promotion she re- 
peats the Fire Maker’s Desire: 


“As fuel is brought to the Fire 
So I purpose to bring 

My strength ‘ 

My ambition 

My heart’s desire 

My joy 

And my sorrow 

To the fire 

Of humankind 

For I will tend 

As my fathers have tended 
And my fathers’ fathers 
Since time began 

The fire that is called 

The love of man for man 
The love of man for God.” 


To become a torch bearer a girl must have 
been a fire maker in good standing for three 
months, must be known to the guardian as 
trustworthy, happy, unselfish, a good leader, a 
good team-worker, and as liked by the other 
girls, and must present fifteen honors in ad- 
dition to those presented for the rank of fire 
maker. The Torch Bearer’s Desire is: 
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“That light which has been given to me, I 
desire to pass undimmed to others.” 

A torch bearer is an assistant to the guar- 
dian, is a leader, and to carry the torch means 
to give light and happiness to others. 

The girls meet weekly and work on their 
honors together. These consist for the most 
part of accomplishing specific tasks assigned 
with a view to improving girls in matters of 
health, home craft, nature lore, camp and 
hand craft, business and patriotism. Once a 
month a ceremonial meeting with a little ritual 
is held, at which honors are awarded. 

“The symbol is fire. Fire cleanses and pur- 
ifies. The symbol of membership is the 
standing pine. It means simplicity and 
strength. The hand-sign signifies fire and is 
taken from the sign language of the North 
American Indian. The first letters of the 
words, work, health and love are combined 
to make the watchword, ‘Wohelo.’” 

This, then, is the organization by which it 
is hoped to carry out the following aim: “To 
annlv the power of organization to the promo- 
tion of such activities for girls as will most 
effectively make for physical vitality, personal 
efficiency, and spiritual dnd intellectual vigor 
as well as to preserve the largest amount of 
beauty, inspiration, and romance in their 
daily lives.” 

Since the framework of an organization is 
meaningless without the philosophy which 
breathes into it a purpose, it is necessary to 
know at first hand the views of those who 
are giving time and thought to the Camp 
Fire Girls. Dr. and Mrs. Luther H. Gulick 
are among the largest contributors to its pres- 
ent growth. At the annual meeting of 
the Academy of Political Science held a month 
ago, Dr. Gulick, who is director of the De- 
partment of Child Hygiene of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, thus described the effect of 
the organization upon the girls within it: 

“When a girl appears before her camp fire 
and reports that she has learned to make ten 
standard soups; that she is able to recognize 
fifteen kinds of birds by their songs; that she 
can describe three kinds of baby cries and 
knows the cause of each—things which are 
equally matters of scientific observation; or 
that she has walked forty miles in ten days, 
walking to and from the office or in the 
woods; that she has slept for two months 
with windows open; that she has kept a daily 
classified account for one month; that she has 
organized the girls of her street to beautify 
their yards, and that she has received for 
each of these an award of honor, something 
which can be added to her attire, the spirit 
of romance has been suggested to her. Per- 
haps to receive this honor she wears her cer- 
emonial costume, a straight dress of galatea 
with fringe on the borders, which she has 
made herself at a total cost of sixty cents. 
Possibly her camp name is The Raven and 
she wears a head-dress suggestive of the 
name she bears as she stands very straight to 
receive the beads which are the symbol of 
award—red beads which indicate attainment 
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in health, or the blue heads, forming a neck- 
lace, which indicate attainment in out-of-door 
craft, or those beads which indicate pro- 
ficiency in domestic things—taking care of the 
baby for a month, planning the family expen- 
diture for food at $2.00 a week, and seeing 
that it is carried out; doing the family 
marketing for one month, and as she stands 
before the camp fire and receives these 
tokens, the things which are everyday drudg- 
ery are thereby indicated as romantic and 
adventuresome. 

“When a girl is learning to distinguish three 
kinds of baby cries or to make ten standard 
soups, it is not a part of an unmeasured, long- 
continued daily grind; putting the girl’s work 
into definite attainable parts makes possible 
for the first time the measurement of woman’s 
work. The most profound difference at pres- 
ent between the work of men and women, in 
the production of mechanical things, is that 
man’s work is measured by dollars or pounds 
or inches and woman’s is unmeasured. No 
scientific adjustment is possible save upon a 
basis of measurement, and woman’s work has 
never been measured; it is simply repetition, 
one thing after another, without beginning, 
without end. Women and girls no longer 
have their status in a community because of 
doing woman’s work or feminine things. 
They are known by other things, not neces- 
sarily feminine, which are merely human. 
Women have never acquired status in the way 
it is now coming, and the old standards are 
going. The camp fire movement is an attempt 
at regularity in handling all the things of 
daily life which are worth while, except the 
school which already has an accepted status, 
and to cut them into parcels that are attain- 
able, thus serving as a basis for romantic 
achievement. 

“Tt seems at first as if this was merely a 
device to throw a bit of glamor over things 
which are in themselves dull and gray and 
leaden. But sleeping with one’s window open 
because it is one’s duty is an entirely differ- 
ent thing from doing the thiag because it is 
one step in an adventure. Learning to care 
for the table and to cook because it is the 
thing every girl should know is one thing; 
learning to make ten standard soups, or two 
ways of making bread, or four ways of mak- 
ing cake, cr four ways of cooking -left-over 
meat because they are a part of a definite so- 
cial status, is quite another thing. 

“Aside from making the daily life show the 
adventure side there is another reason for 
this sort of thing. During these two gener- 
ations woman’s world is being readjusted. 
Instead of being merely in the home woman’s 
work has gone out into the community, but 
it remains still woman’s work. Education, the 
work of miarketing, care of the laundry have 
all practically gone out. They market in 
stores, bread is cooked in the bakery, not at 
home, our laundry is cared for in laundries, 
but it nevertheless remains woman’s work 
and in so far as it is badly done is caused by 
woman letting go her age-long ability. If 
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woman is to have the same kind of relation to 
the world’s work in the future that she has 
had in the past, she must reach out in the 
community and take hold again of those 
things which have always been fundamentally 
feminine. That is the new patriotism. ‘lhe 
movement of women towards the stores, fac- 
tories and workshops is but the first step 
towards the readjustment of women to the 
work of the world—a part of which has al- 
ways belonged to women but has now gone 
astray, because it has gone out of the home 
and women have not followed as they should.” 


THE BORSTAL SYSTEM IN ENGLAND 
J. E. OWEN 


Some time ago there was running in Eng- 
land a play called Justice from the pen of 
John Galsworthy. It was an indictment of 
any prison system which is merely ‘retributive. 
It was a condemnation of any criminal code 
which manufactures the very evil it seeks to 
destroy. There was one stirring scene enacted 
in absolute silence, showing the damnable ef- 
fects of solitary and inactive confinement upon 
a temperament already strung to its utmost 
capacity by the very factors which made for 
wrong-doing in the first instance. 

Public opinion in England is becoming en- 
lightened on the subject of prison reform. 
The ethical crime and the economic folly of 
treating young offenders as though they were 
hardened criminals is clearly realized. The 
need of keeping these younger erring members 
of the community in touch with human life 
and interest even while they are segregated is 
recognized as a part of a wise and humane 
system. 

The Borstal system, which has been adopted 
in several prisons, is one of the ways by which 
this progressive thought is being expressed. 
To begin with, the prison to which the new 
system is applied ceases to be called a prison, 
and becomes one of H. M. Borstal’s institu- 
tions. Those within its walls are not regard- 
ed as numbers but as human entities with 
characteristics and possibilities to be studied 
and taken into consideration. 

The object of the system is to prevent the 
offender drifting into the army of confirmed 
criminality, and to return him to the world an 
honest and efficient citizen. The writer has 
had the privilege of several times visiting these 
institutions for the purpose of lecturing to 
the inmates. A description of one may stand 
for all. 

“Character is the parent of comfort,” says 
Dr. Chalmers. This axiom is taught very 
practically at the Borstal institutions. The 
young offender convicted of an offense by a 
court of justice and sentenced to a term of 
treatment enters upon. his course of training 
with a personal interview with the governor 
and chaplain, both of whom have the fullest 
details of the lad’s previous career, home life, 
and the circumstances leading to his commit- 
tal. He is placed in grade I. By a system 
of marking, the lad may, by amenability to 
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rules and general good behavior, win his way 
through grade II into grade III, earning by 
his own efforts privileges and advantages 
which he is not slow to appreciate. The dor- 
mitory of the third grade lad is a homely 
place with an ordinary bedstead, photos, books, 
a strip of carpet, and so on. For the benefit 
of these lads, discipline is relaxed at regular 
intervals and they are allowed to talk together 
in the reading room where magazines and 
books await their perusal. ; 

An all-important feature of the system 1s 
that it makes for healthy and useful occupa- 
tion. Instead of solitary confinement in a bare 
cell each inmate spends the day from 6 a. m. 
tc 8 p. m. (exclusive of meal time) either in 
the open or the workshop. The entire build- 
ing operations, the carpentering, shoemaking, 
agriculture, dairy farming, etc, required in 
the running of the institution is done by the 
lads themselves. They are therefore being 
trained in efficiency, useful citizens are being 
made, and night by night the lads retire to 
the dormitory too healthily tired to brood and 
become embittered. 

Educational needs are also cared for. Num- 
bers of the inmates are illiterate; they have to 
go to school and be educated to the standard 
required by the government schools outside. 
Every day service is conducted in the chapel 
and about once a week lectures are given by 
outside visitors and it is most inspiring to face 
these 500 young and in many cases eager faces. 
The writer has never addressed a more ap- 
preciative and receptive audience, humorous, 
sharp-witted, sympathetic. Here was material 
which, but for such a system, must, humanly 
speaking, have inevitably been dumped on the 
social waste-heap. 

The complement to this valuable system of 
training is done outside by the members of the 
Borstal Society. Filed in a card-index at the 
office of this organization is the name of each 
inmate of the various institutions with an epit- 
ome of his career that is constantly kept up 
to date. At intervals individual lads are vis- 
ited by members of the association and a 
personal tie is set up. When the lad’s term 
of residence is coming to a close his friend 
outside makes every effort to find a situation 
for him and to restore him to an honest and 
decent life. This is not an easy matter, for 
employers are shy of employing those who 
have not a clean record. However the Bor- 
stal Society has succeeded to a very great ex- 
tent in this field of action. 

When the lad returns to the outside world 
he is befriended and watched over. In a very 
large percentage of cases a permanent refor- 
mation has been effected. There are of 
course some failures. Lads drift back into 
their old ways and eventually go under, but 
numbers who are today efficient and honest 
citizens regard their training at the Borstal 
institution as their start in life. 

What strikes one so forcibly is the vibrant 
human note ringing through the whole scheme. 
The governor, chaplain, and warders are all 
men especially picked for the work, men who 
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are striving deliberately and consciously at a 
specific undertaking, men of “understanding” 
and insight. Discipline of course is rigidly 
maintained, but the personal touch is felt 
throughout. And that is the hopefulness of it 
all. Routine is fatal to individual growth, par- 
ticularly so in the case of unhealthy and ex- 
otic growth. Characters that are not strong 
enough to stand alone are stifled and rendered 
mechanical by sheer routine. For develop- 
ment, for growth in health and happiness the 
all-important thing is the influence of the 
strong character upon the weak one, the tie 
of comradeship, the burning human personality 
which having attained its own self-realization 
seeks to lead others to the same point. And 
by the Borstal scheme in its two-fold aspect 
this work is to a great extent being done. 


SOCIAL SERVICE COMPENSATION 


WILLIAM F. ROSENBLUM 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Settlement work as a profession is in its 
infancy, more so than the social sciences upon 
which it is based. True, there have been set- 
tlements for upward of one hundred years. 
One might go further back and look upon 
the experimental schools of Froebel, Pesta- 
lozzi, and other noted educators of the past as 
social settlements, and upon the great teachers 
themselves as settlement workers; but as a 
profession in the preparation for which a 
specific course must be followed in an ap- 


proved institution settlement work is a de- . 


velopment of our own day. 

Probably no field of service offers greater 
opportunity for personal sacrifice (and com- 
mensurately less monetary gain) than that of 
social work. The alleviation of the condi- 
tions which oppress the poor; the relief of 
those who suffer mentally, morally, and 
physically; the establishment of new social 
relations and the eradication of that class- 
consciousness which is the bane of our civili- 
zation; the preservation of our national ideals 
and institutions—these are but a few of the 
many vital problems with which the settle- 
ment is concerned. Whatever the nation, the 
state, and the municipality may do to safe- 
guard public institutions and civic ideals, to 
insure against pauperism and delinquency, 
vice and congestion—there are always a great 
many things which the settlement must as- 
sume as its proper burden and the settle- 
_ment worker as his or her duty. In this 
country, more than in any other, the govern- 
ment leaves so much of public effort to the 
initiative of private individuals that the ex- 
istence of social centres and a professional 
class of social toilers is mandatory. 

The important laws of the present era for 
the preservation of public health and morals, 
the legislation in behalf of women and chil- 
dren, and the statutes for the protection of 
labor owe their being to the patience and dili- 
gence of men and women who in their humble 
status as social workers unearthed the roots of 
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the evils which were gnawing at our civic and 
economic existence and sacrificed time, en- 
ergy, and even of their little means in an un- 
ceasing campaign for their eradication. 

That the men and women who render such 
splendid communal service should themselves 
enjoy but few of the very comforts of life 
which they have been instrumental in se- 
curing for others is a sad commentary on the 
spirit of the supporters of our settlements. 
Moved by lofty ideals and a sense of public 
duty to work in the interest of recreation 
and proper living conditions for the poor and 
the uninstructed, they are universally guilty 
of grossly underpaying the very ones through 
whose benign influence and personal unselfish- 
ness their aims are realized. Every city of 
any size and distinction has its system of ad- 
vancement and pensions for its public servants. 
Educators in particular have been provided for 
against the difficulties that are encountered in 
old age. The Carnegie Foundation has done 
for the college teachers and prvfessors of this 
country what ought to be done for the small 
but invaluable host of settlement workers. 
Why not provide for them? Why not pay 
them a salary commensurate with the dignity 
of their position and the lasting results they 
produce? Why not establish for them a pen- 
sion fund which will insure them against the 
economic ravages of old age? 

The time is not far off when the founders 
of our settlement houses will realize that the 
efficacy and influence of the social center will 
be small unless the workers in it are put be- 
yond the worry of economic provision. To 
preserve to any profession the genius and the 
energies of the individuals best adapted to it, 
those individuals must have reasonable assur- 
ance of economic independence during the 
period of their active labors.and after—that 
vague after which so many must now dread. 


CHILD WELFARE IN BUFFALO 


Buffalo, N. Y., is hard at work on a child 
welfare exhibit, to last from May 27 to June 
3. The aim is to show not only things, being 
accomplished at the present time but the needs 
for education so that the child may be fitted 
for the duties and responsibilities of the civic, 
social, industrial, and religious life. Every 
exhibitor pays for his own exhibit. The city 
has generously donated the use of the hall and 
appropriated sums for the different municipal 
exhibits. The screens are being made by the 
vocational schools and the lumber for nearly 
all of them has been given. Printing is be- 
ing done by the boys of the schools and the 
lettering of the screens by the boys of the 
technical high school. 

Mary E. Haviland, of the Children’s Aid 
Society, is the general secretary and the only 
paid worker. She has arranged the exhibits 
under three sections—health, charities, and 
education. Child welfare will be taken up 
with reference to the dependent, delinquent 
child; mental defectives; child labor; the rel- 
ative value of institutional and placing-out 
systems; the home; health, and the immigrant. 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


The New York School of Philanthropy now comes into the full use of Mr. 
John S. Kennedy’s additional endowment. This, with the continued cooperation 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, has made possible an exceptional expansion of 
its work and its staff. The teaching staff for next year has thirteen members with 
many special lecturers. 


Edward T. Devine becomes Director with the following assistants: 


Porter R. Lee—Family Rehabilitation 

Kate Holladay Claghorn—Statistics 

Henry W. Thurston—Child Welfare . 

F. D. Tyson—Amusements and Recreation 

Frank D. Watson—Scientific Basis of Social Work 
Mary G. Worthington—Field Work 


Subjects which may be treated in the colleges for their general cultural value 
in this School become strictly vocational or professional. 


Among them are economics, statistics, principles and practice of family rehabilitation, 
child welfare and child-saving agencies, housing and sanitation in their social aspects, 
medical social service, labor legislation and the administration of factory laws, executive 
and financial administration of institutions and societies, neighborhood work, treatment 
of delinquents, religious activities in their relation to the community, social insurance. 


A required course of two hours a week will present the scientific basis of social 
work as it is found in sociology, economics, biology, psychology and other related sciences. 
A second required course of two hours will be used for the essential problem of family 
rehabilitation; a third deals with the special problems in dealing with neglected and de- 
linguent children; a fourth gives the necessary training in the use and statistical interpre- 
tation of facts. 

The Director of the School will meet the entire body of students once a 
week for the discussion of Social Forces, taking as a text some topic of current 
interest but of general application; and the Supervisor of Field Work will meet 
all students for class conference and visits to local institutions. 

The elective courses include medical sociology and medical social service, immigration, 
housing, labor legislation, executive and financial management, the delinquent, social set- 
tlements, neighborhood activities, the church and the community. These courses will fil 


at least two hours a week in the class room supplemented by directed reading and field 
work. 

_The second year’s work for the coming year, as heretofore, need not be spent in 
residence. It may be combined with university work, fellowship, or part time positions 
in which training and experience can be gained. 


For the following year, beginning October 1913, there will be offered as an . 


alternative a full second year course of residence instruction in which students 
may take any elective courses omitted the first year, and new courses in legislative 
programs of charitable societies, case work study in family rehabilitation, ad- 
vanced course in children’s work, social surveys, problems of maladjustment and 
exploitation, and social progress. 
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SOCIAL WORK FOR CHILDREN 


Fifteenth Summer Session, June 17th—July 25th, of the 
New York School of Philanthropy 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Director . CARL KELSEY, Director Summer Course 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, will give the opening 
address in the Assembly Hall, United Charities Building, Monday June 17th, at 
eight p.m. ‘The other lectures of the course will be given in the class rooms of 
the School, nine to eleven a.m. daily throughout the session. 


The general subject will include weekly groups of lectures and discussions 
on the following topics : 


Heredity and Physical Welfare, in charge of Carl Kelsey, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Pennsylvania. 


Defective Children, in charge of Edward R. Johnstone, Superintendent, 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Children, Vineland, N. J. 


The Child and Organized Society, in charge of Owen R. Lovejoy, 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee. 


The Dependent Child, in charge of Hastings H. Hart, Director, 
Department of Child Helping, Russell Sage Foundation. 


Institutions for Children, in charge of Rudolph R. Reeder, Superinten- 
dent, New York Orphan Asylum. 
The Home and the School, in charge of Albert H. Yoder, New York 
School of Philanthropy. 
Visits to institutions in and about New York City. 
Tuition Fee $20 Certificate Awarded 
Write for circular giving full information regarding entrance requirements, 


program of course, work necessary for the certificate, scholarships available, and 
living accomodations while in attendance. 
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JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK ANNOUNCES LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 
Author of “‘Fatigue and Efficiency” **Attorney for the People’’ 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 


By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 
Publication Secretary, National Consumers’ League 
HIS book marks a new era in the discussion of Women in Industry. 
ck collects, summarizes and digests the legal, medical and social ex- 
perience of the civilized world as to the effects of fatigue upon 
women, and the relation of long hours of work to fatigue. 

This material comprises the greater part of the briefs prepared by Miss 
Goldmark and submitted by Mr. Brandeis in the defense of the 10-hour 
laws for women before the Supreme Courts of Illinois and Ohio, and be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court in the famous case of Curt Muller 
v. the State of Oregon. 

In addition, Miss Goldmark has written a book of more than 250 
pages, in which she makes clear the relation between the physiological 
effect of fatigue and the problems of overwork in industry, and sets forth the 
practical application of the truths presented in the light of her long exper- 
ience in the work of the National Consumers League. The economic 
aspect of regulation, enforcement of labor laws, and the new science of 
management are fully discussed. She puts the whole discussion on a new 
and profoundly significant plane. 

The whole volume will be indispensable for all students of Women in 
Industry and related subjects, and of interest to the general reader as well, 
for it is new, stimulating and particularly well written. It will contain about 
850 pages—a cumulative and overwhelming series of arguments for the 
protection of working women in behalf of society today and tomorrow. 
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